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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

M* CLEVELAND and nearly all the members of the Cabinet 
A"* are away on holiday excursions, leaving the government in 
the hands of less responsible subordinates ; and yet the earth con- 
tinues to revolve on its axis, subject to the Constitution of the 
United States, as though they were all on the spot. In this age of 
telegraphs and railroads rulers enjoy an immunity from the neces- 
sity of being always at hand, such as was not possible in other 
times. And the strength of a popular government in the affections 
and the confidence of the people makes it safe to hold the reins 
slackly except in great emergencies. 

Mr. Evarts is the only public man whoseems to have had any 
holiday mishap. Yet although one person was killed and another 
was seriously injured in the carriage from which he was thrown, 
he seems to have escaped with no very marked injury. This will be 
a matter of congratulation to all but the politicians of Wall street. 
Our public life will lose, not a great statesman or a profound 
thinker, when it loses Mr. Evarts, but a thoroughly good fellow, 
all compact of wit anda native sort of eloquence which retains 
the old Puritan character of continuance. And then we all want 
him to live long enough to make up his mind as to what he thinks 
about the silver question. 


Mr. BAYARD, if we may trust the first accounts, has not been 
happy in the selection of the special envoy he has sent to Mexico 
to look into the management of the Cutting case. Gen. Sedgwick 
did not raise the public expectations very high by some of the 
speeches he made on his way to Mexico. But the country was 
not prepared to hear that he celebrated his arrival there by a ca- 
rousal of the first order, drinking much more than his head would 
bear, and allowing himself to be made a spectacle on the streets. 
It is true that the first reports are discredited at the State Depart- 
ment on the ground that no account of the exploit had been re- 
ceived there. The Department is about the last place to get such 
news. From Mexico also there is a carefully worded contradic- 
tion of a part of the story, and a denial that Mr. Sedgwick had 
been treated with disrespect. But the drunkenness is rather ad- 
mitted than denied, and much may be read between the lines of 
the statement that Gen. Sedgwick is to be treated to a series of 
dinner-parties by way of showing how much he is respected. For 
our part we believe the original report—which appeared in The 
Times of New York and one or more other papers,—and do not 
believe these corrections of it. They are improbable on the face, 
and cautious in their statements to an extent which implies con- 
fession. 


THE earthquake at Charleston, though, as we trust, the first 
reports of its seriousness will be found to be somewhat in excess of 
the facts,—especially as to the loss of life,—is undoubtedly the 
most notable physical disturbance to the region of the United 
States within the historic period. The convulsion of 1811, which 
changed the course of the Mississippiat many points and destroyed 
the little town of New Madrid, was perhaps its equal in actual 
force, but the damage now to be done in a city like Charleston is 
vastly greater than it could be three-quarters of a century ago, in 
the then unsettled Western region. It is evident that the earth- 
auake, which was felt over a wide area, was most severe along the 
South Carolina shores, and that the agitation at Summerville, on 
the 27th, was a premonitory sign of the general disturbance. 


QUITE a number of Democratic office-holders have given the 
President ample opportunity to show the country how much or 
how little he meant by his summer proclamation about abstention 
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from undue activity in politics. The Democratic State Conven- 
tions have been largely “run” by the office-holding element. In 
some cases the office-holders actually took part, freely and openly. 
Ordinary Democratic citizens, not in office, and not likely to get 
in soon, found,—as in the case of Mr. Wallace and his supporters 
at Harrisburg,—that they were greatly at a disadvantage. Mr. 
Cleveland’s “ins” formed a phalanx which acted with one pur- 
pose and under one direction. And this was done in frank 
defiance of the solemn utterances of the President on the subject. 
It was done, of course, in the conviction that those utterances 
were pure buncombe, whose warnings were merely to make 
political capital with the Civil Service Reformers. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Cleveland, in his dealings with Re- 
publican officials he drew the line as to offensive partisanship so 
as to include distinctly these Democratic offenders. He notified 
the Senate that he had removed Marshal Hill, of the Eastern 
District of North Carolina, for the offense of attending a Repub- 
lican District Convention, and securing his own election to the 
National Convention at Chicago. There was nothing in Mr. Hill’s 
act which in the least concerned the other party. The worst that 
can be said is that he used his position to secure himself an ad- 
vantage inside his own which he otherwise might have missed. 
But Mr. Cleveland removed him for this offense, and the Senate 
acquiesced. It is true that Mr. Hill went outside his district to 
attend the convention; but so did the eleven office-holders who 
went from our city to sit in the state convention at Harrisburg. 
So with the hundred or more who flocked into one Vermont town 
to run the state convention; so with the swarm at Columbus, and 
at Indianapolis. And the President has excluded himself from 
alleging this feature of Mr. Hill’s case as exceptional, as he warns 
the office-holders against “attempts to control political move- 
ments in their localities.” How many Democrats, do we suppose, 
are to share the fate of Marshal Hill ? 


THE opposition of Mr. Vance to Civil Service Reform seems 
to be shared by his party in North Carolina. One congressman 
has lost a renomination through his support of the reform. The 
State Committee rejected a resolution approving it, and the State 
Convention omitted to adopt any platform of principles, in order 
to avoid the question. In this respect North Carolina is by no 
means isolated from the sympathies of the Democratic party. 
The establishment of appointment by competive examination was 
a popular move with them when the Republicans were in power, 
and examinations restricted the scope and reach of their patron- 
age. But the case is changed when the Democrats are in power, 
and the difference is shown by the actual administration of the 
law. Under President Arthur the law was enforced honestly by 
the Republican heads of departments and of the great post-offices 
and custom-houses. Under Mr. Cleveland the case is reversed, 
and the first of problems has been how it may be evaded and 
nullified. 


WILL the Republicans control the next House of Representa- 
tives or not? Ina broad view of party expediency it is not desi- 
rable that they should. No Republican House can do so much for 
the party as a Democratic House has done and is likely to do. 
And with the President at war with the Republicans on all the 
great issues of public policy the control of the House would be 
of very little value. They would not be able to carry any impor- 
tant measure over his veto, and they would be blamed by the less 
thoughtful part of their own public for their failure todoso. The 


control of the Senate, which they are not likely to lose, is all that 
the party has any use for at the present time. 
But it is not impossible that they may recover their majority 
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in the House by a small figure. In 1884 they very heavily re- 
duced the Democratic majority, in spite of losses in the South and 
elsewhere. They have nothing more to lose in the South. In 
Ohio they are certain to regain several seats, which were taken 
from them by a Democratic gerrymander ; in Indiana there are 
Democratic dissensions in several districts which may give seats to 
the Republicans. In Michigan their losses by a coalition of Green- 
backers and Democrats may be regained, as that issue is not so 
much alive as it was even two years ago, and the Republicans are 
not arrayed against the West on the Silver and Surplus questions. 
In these and other states the Democrats have suffered by their fail- 
ure to keep their own pledges as to economy and the use of the 
Surplus in the payment of the debt, for Mr. Cleveland’s act was 
that of the chosen representative of the party. And even the pos- 
session of the Federal patronage has rather weakened than 
strengthened them by dividing them into the Democrats who get 
nothing, and the Democrats who enjoy Mr. Cleveland’s favor. 
Nothing but a miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
would suffice to feed the great and hungry multitude who think 
they have first-rate claims to be remembered by the party. Mr. 
Cleveland must say with Andrew, ‘“‘ But what are these five barley 
loaves and three small fishes among so many ?” 


THE consistency of the Republicans in standing solidly for the 
protective principle, when three-fourths of the Democrats arrayed 
themselves against it, has told in their favor. <A little knot of 
Free Traders have issued an appeal to American voters to sup- 
port only those candidates who favor Free Trade. They are 
obtuse enough to claim that a majority of the American people 
are on their side, and that nothing but loyalty to party ties pre- 
vents this from being made evident in the elections. This is 
almost too absurd to call for notice. At the last election the Free 
Trade element of the Republican party went over to the Demo- 
crats almost solidly on false pretences, and yet the party was not 
weakened so far as to lose members of the House in any quarter 
in which this secession amounted to much. Whatever loss the 
campaign of 1884 inflicted on the party, it certainly made it more 
compact dnd homogeneous in this matter; it. is the Protectionist 
party as never before. And the small proportion of Democrats 
who make up the Protectionist majority in the House are from 
districts where none but a Protectionist could be elected. For the 
first time in recent years the Protectionist party are sure of their 
strength, and know that they are the majority after the element 
of party loyalty has been eliminated from our politics. Nothing 
can overthrow them now except their own remissness and inert- 
ness, and of these qualities they have plenty. 


Four States have been holding Republican conventions ; 
Ohio, Iowa, Michigan and Texas. There is a general agreement 
in the tone of their platform declarations, and these cover every 
question before the country except two. Only Iowa has anything 
to say about the currency question, which was passed over also 
by the Pennsylvania convention ; only Texas demands the pas- 
sage of the Blair bill for the obliteration of illiteracy by national 
aid to education. 

Virginia Democrats makes the same demand.) On 
question all these bodies are clear and outspoken, denouncing the 
doctrine of a revenue tariff in distinct terms. And we are equally 
pieased to see that the Democratic conventions of Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio have not looked around for an ambiguous formula 
like that devised in Ohio two years ago, in order to say nothing 
and suit everybody. They one and all denounce the existing 
tariff, and mostly declare for a tariff for revenue only. They al- 


ready so far forget the sharp lesson of 1880 as to let their true 
opinions out and to show their genuine hatred of the policy which 
has built up the nation in wealth and industrial independence. 
Nothing could be better for Protectionists than this abandon- 
ment of false pretences by the essentially Free Trade party. 

Jn the matter of nominations to office these conventions seem 


(We observe that a district convention of 
the Tariff 
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to have done well, especially Ohio. The Cincinnati delegation 
Was a very bad one, the worse element having controlled the 
primary elections, in spite of the efforts of the better men of both 
parties to effect a reform. But the delegation found a cordon 
sanitaire drawn around it from the start. The fact that it sup- 
ported any candidate was taken as reason enough for having 
nothing to do with him, and even a judge who had done good 
work in punishing the election frauds in Cincinnati, was set aside 
because he was the candidate of the Hamilton County delegates. 
It is evident that the Republican party in Ohio has undergone a 
change for the better, and that Mr. McLean has lost his grip 
on it. 

THE cempaign in Maine is the liveliest this summer has seen 
or is likely to see. Mr. Blaine has followed up the speech to which 
we referred last week with a series of others, in which the issues 
of the present election are vigorously presented to attentive audi- 
ences. As has become much too common with the Democrats of 
late years, they are not contesting the election in an open and man- 
ly way, but are relying upon the still hunt, whose known means 
are slander and corruption. The open opposition comes from the 
Prohibitionists, who are not deterred by the fact that the Republi- 
cans enacted the Maine law after the Democrats had repealed it. 
Mr. St. John has centered his whole fire upon the Republican par- 
ty, accusing it of hypocrisy and other sins, and has little or noth- 
ing to say of the Democrats. But in 1884 the Prohibitionists polled 
a very small vote in those States where the prohibitory law was 
actually in force. It is believed that this will prove true this year 
in Maine. 


THE Prohibitionist party of Pennsylvania made their nomina- 
tions at Harrisburg, last week, putting Mr. Wolfe up for Gov- 
ernor, as had been expected, and naming a colored man from Pitts- 
burg, Mr. Palmer, for Congressman-at-Large. The convention 
was attended by a large number of persons, many of them wo- 
men, and gave the impression to those who are committed to po- 
litical temperance work that it is in a very hopeful way in this 
State. There will be an energetic canvass, of course, and while 
some of the veterans of ‘the cause” grumbled a little in private 
at having a recent convert take the head of the ticket, they all 
perceived that Mr. Wolfe was the man they wanted this time to 
organize andlead them. He has plenty of energy, large experi- 
ence in politics, and considerable ability asaspeaker. He an- 
nounces his expectation of receiving not less than 60,000 votes, 
and most of these, if he should receive so. many, would be drawn 
from the Republican party, endangering the success of General 
Beaver. How much the cause of Prohibition would gain by the 
election of Mr. Chauncey F. Black to be Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia is a problem which merely to mention must make the most se- 
rious student of the situation smile. 


ON the fifteenth of this month an Anti-Saloon Republican 
Convention meets in Chicago. It is already ascertained that four- 
teen states will be represented by delegations, and it is extremely 
desirable that every Northern state should be so. We do not 
know whether Pennsylvania is one of the fourteen, but she should 
not be without a share in the movement. The size of our Repub- 
lican majority makes us at times rather indifferent to the slough- 
ing off of good Republicans into the Prohibition party; but we 
fear that the votes of the coming elections will show that the dan- 
ger of passivity in this matter is as great for us as for any of our 
neighbor commonwealths. Never were the fourth party more 
alive and determined than now, and they enjoy the support of 
many prominent Republicans who never have been counted with 
them before. In all parts of the State there is a growth of disaf- 
fection with the inaction of the two older parties, and of course 
the Republican party is that which will suffer more from such a 
feeling. It contains the most of the people who are likely to be 
moved by such considerations as the enormous evils flowin’ from 
an ill-regulated traffic in intoxicants. 
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Nor is it only a question of the best policy for the party ; the 
evils of intemperance are in themselves such a curse to the coun- 
try, that we all are under obligations to consider what can be done 
to abate them. It is natural to suppose that the most heroic 
course is necessarily the best for our adoption ; but the experience 
of communities which have tried Prohibition is not reassuring. 
They have failed just as we should have expected them to fail, 
and their failure has been attended with subsidiary evils of a very 
serious character. It is to this problem that the Anti-Saloon 
movement directs its consideration. 


IN various parts of the South there is a demand for the restor- 
ation of the system of state-banks. The Richmond Whig opposes 
the proposal on the ground that no state currency could be so good 
as that furnished by the national banks. But how long is the 
national bank currency to continue available, when we are paying 
off the bonds which make it secure ? And as the bonds grow dear- 
er as well as scarcer, what is to be done by growing communities, 
which want an extension of local currency, and cannot afford to 
pay thirty per cent. premium on bonds. And is it not even true 
that our national bank currency is too good,—too safe because too 
costly in its safety,—for such communities ? 

We should deprecate the restoration of just such a system as 
there was before the war. But it would be quite easy to obtain 
many securities for the notes of state banks, without demanding 
the deposit of national bonds for that purpose. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE agrees to be a candidate for the mayor- 
alty of New York, provided his friends will procure pledges from 
30,000 voters to vote for him forthat office. The experiment will 
be an interesting one, should the pledges be secured ; it will show 
what value there isin signatures of that kind. Judging from the 
freedom with which petitions are signed by people who never give 
a thought to what they are doing, we think it likely that Mr. 
George will find a large percentage of his 30,000 missing on elec- 
tion day. Exactly what makes Mr. George wish to be mayor of 
New York, we fail tosee. If he has any superfluous reputation to 
dispose of, perhaps the office is worth seeking. It certainly will 
not put him in a position to carry out any of the hairbrain schemes 
of economic policy, which he has wasted an excellent style in ad- 
vocating. It will give him no control over the tax-legislation of 
State, city or nation. As for minor reforms, they are exceeding 
dangerous to the reputation of his cure-all, and should not be at- 
tempted. Or does he only wish to be elected as a demonstration 
of the strength of his party among the workmen of that city? 
Then he should accompany the pledge of votes with subscriptions 
to the teachings of “ Progress and Poverty,” as otherwise the in- 
ference will be challenged. And is it right to employ the chief- 
magistracy of a great city as a demonstration in favor of economic 
doctrines which are not concerned in its administration ? 


Dr. Wooprow, the Southern Presbyterian divine who be- 
lieves in the evolution of man’s animal nature from the lower an- 
imals, has been on trial for heresy before his presbytery, and is 
acquitted. The vote of the Southern General Assembly condemn- 
ing such teaching has no validity, because no one was on trial be- 
fore the Assembly for that offence. It was like the obiter dictum 
of a civil court on a matter not at issue. Such decisions in thesi, 
as they are called, always have been regarded as extremely objec- 
tionable, since they prejudge cases which cannot have been fairly 
presented, and thus act in the prejudice of accused persons. But 
the Assembly was so hot upon the subject that it could not be held 
back from deciding that Dr. Woodrow was a heretic before his 
ase was up for decision. It now will go up first to the synod of 
South Carolina, and then to the Assembly by appeal. 

The chief significance of the trial is in its bearing on the pros- 
pects of the reunion with the Northern Presbyterian Church. The 
latter openly tolerates just such teaching on the subject of evolu- 
tion as the Southern Church seems likely to condemn. Should 
Dr. Woodrow be found heretical by the Southern Assembly, it will 
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be a fresh weapon in the hands of the anti-union party in the 
South, and one nearly as effective as the Gardiner Spring Resolu- 
tions of 1861, by which the Northern Assembly condemned Seces- 
sion and Rebellion. This will help to disappoint many who looked 
to the approach of the centenary of the First General Assembly as 
an opportunity for a reunion movement. In 1789 the American 
Presbyterians held their first Assembly in this city, and it is agreed 
that in 1889 both North and South shall hold their Assemblies here 
to commemorate the event. 


THERE is much complaint,—as it is perfectly natural should 
at the disorder and confusion which have fallen 
upon post-office affairs in this city, owing to the policy of political 
changes which Mr. Harrity is carrying out. That he pursues in 
this the same policy by which he displaced General Huidekoper 
does not improve the situation, or mitigate the reasonable com- 
plaints of the public. The work of assorting and delivering a 
great mass of letters and other mail matter is by no means so 
simple as might be supposed, and the skill acquired in this branch 
of the public service belongs of right to the public. But Mr. Har- 
rity, with the full consent of his superiors at Washington, has dis- 
placed experienced and competent men and has consequently seri- 
ously crippled the great office entrusted to him. Even where his 
new appointees have been secured by the supposedly infallible 
means of a competitive examination, they have been of his own 
party, and in many cases incompetent to discharge their new du- 
ties. In this way the beauties and merits of a civil service re- 
form which does nothing to secure permanence in tenure, have 
been brought home to the whole people of our city. 


be the case, 





IN the brief session of the British Parliament, which is not ex- 
pected to outlast September, the Tories are losing ground. Lord 
R. Churchill is not a successful leader of the House. His record 
for interruption, obstruction and badgering is so bad, that his at- 
tempts to push forward the public business are received with de- 
served derision, and he is reminded of the saying about “Satan 
reproving sin.” At the same time he has condescended to one 
piece of contemptible trickery. The Queen’s speech contained no 
disclosure as to the Irish policy of the administration, and none 
was made until Mr. Gladstone had spoken in the debate on the 
reply. Then Lord Randolph became communicative, in the hope 
that he had debarred his chief antagonist from discussing his pro- 
posals. The rule of the House is that no member outside the min- 
istry shall address it twice in the same debate. That this was not 
accident but design was shown when Mr. Gladstone tried to dis- 
cuss the proposals relating to Ireland. Lord Randolph at once 
objected to his doing so, and tried to choke him off, but the House 
gave him leave to proceed. Dirty moves like this are quite char- 
acteristic of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer; but they do 
not commend him, we hope, to the regard of any large class of 
Englishmen. 


THE Irish members naturally took the lead in the debate, pro- 
posing various amendments with reference to their own country. 
One of them relates to the Belfast riots ; another to the quasi-mil- 
itary expedition of Gen. Buller against the “ moonlighters” of 
Kerry ; but the most important, by Mr. Parnell, with regard to 
evictions for failure to pay the judicial rents fixed under the Land 
Act of 1881. Mr. Parnell firmly and distinctly refused to accept any 
of the offers made by the Tory government as compromises with 
the demands of the Irish people. He justly ridiculed the idea of 
sending a Commission into Ireland to ascertain facts admitted by 
every competent judge months ago, and urged by The Times as 
reasons for rejecting Mr. Gladstone’s Purchase Bill. He declined 
to accept alms for the country in the shape of a great appropria- 
tion for public works. And he warned the government that he 
could not keep Ireland orderly, if the policy of oppression and 
eviction were permitted to continue. 

Mr. Gladstone showed a pardonable weakness for his child, the 
Land Act of 1881, when he refused tosuffer Mr. Parnell’s amend- 
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ment. But he assented to the claim that a commission of inquiry 
under the circumstances would be a mockery, since no report 
could be had until the evil to be averted had already fallen upon 
the country. 

Mr. Parnell’s speech was one of the ablest he ever made, and 
conciliatory to a degree. He announced his conviction that the 
victory of Home Rule was assured, and that the Tory triumph was 
but a temporary backset to the cause of progress. As he, never 
overstates his case, his speeches are listened to as are those of no 
other Irish leader and of very few Englishmen. This cold, unim- 
passioned speaker, whose amusement is mechanics and mathem- 
atics, is the most un-Irish of Irishmen, which is just why the Irish 
trust him andthe English begin to regard him as a fate. His 
danger is in being too conciliatory to hold his own following. 
Twenty-four hours of old-fashioned obstruction would now do 
much to solidify his party on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Ir is a good sign that the annexation of Burmah has been put 
on its defence in the House of Commons. The only defence al- 
leged is that it was necessary to the safety of India. Who was 
threatening India in that quarter? And is India the safer since 
the annexation of upper Burmah has made her coterminous with 
an empire which can afford to throw away myriads of lives? 

Last century it was regarded as a maxim of political ethics 
that ‘‘ my neighbor’s rights are not determined by my fears.” We 
seem to have fallen back from that point, and everywhere the 
fear of danger is pleaded as a sufficient excuse for the most 
wicked aggressions. It is so in the case of Ireland, Egypt, -Af- 
ghanistan and Burmah. 


For months past the English have been looking to America 
for the first indications of a business revival, and have been con- 
gratulating themselves on the fact that our exchanges and many 
of our great corporations were doing a crowded business. But 
one of the first effects of this moderate American improvement 
has been anything but pleasant for England. It has given us 
power over her in that international ‘‘ battle for gold,” which her 
own monometallic policy inaugurated for the civilized world. 
Her own gold supply is far from what it ought to be; but under 
the operations of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act it holds a position of 
exaggerated importance in her monetary economy. The bank 
must hold a reserve of bullion equal to the whole volume of its pa- 
per issues except about $70,000,000 which are secured by the de- 
posits of government bonds. When gold flows out freely the rate 
of discount must therefore be raised to check it, and to raise the 
rate in the present condition of English business is sure to cause 
more than the usual amount of embarrassments. It is no wonder 
that the men put in charge with the administration of such a sys- 
tem are very generally sick of monometallism, and that the Bank 
of England, unlike American banks generally, is a bimetallist in- 
stitution. 


Russia seems to have overreached herself very badly in Bul- 
garia. Revolution by midnight kidnapping has proved a complete 
failure in this instance. Prince Alexander is back and in the sad- 
dle again, with no kinder feelings toward his august patron the 
Czar. The foremost of the pan-Slavic faction have got their necks 
into the halter for their pains, and nothing but the Prince’s clem- 
ency will save them. The people are more intensely national, 
more unfriendly to Russia, and more heartily loyal to their prince, 
than before the escapade. It is the weakness of such despotisms 
as Russia that they make no account of the weight and force of 
popular opinion. It was taken for granted that the people of Bul- 
garia would acquiesce in the act of a midnight mob, when it found 
its chief magistrate had been spirited across the frontier into Rus- 
sian territory. But the Bulgarians have shown themselves made 
of more solid stuff, and they have earned the respect of Europe by 
their loyalty. 

The struggle in Bulgaria is essentially between the pan-Slavic 
(or Russian) party, and the Nationalist party. The former wish 
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to determine the policy of the principality by considerations of 
race. But their day has gone by. Race feeling did predominate 
in the Balkan peninsula thirty years ago, just as religious feeling 
had given shape to its politics for the twenty years before 1848. 
But under the influence of Robert College, under such men as Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, national feelings have become dominant, and Bul- 
garia declines to be treated as a pendant to the great Slavic em- 
pire. 


As the case stands, Russia must feel that she has been not 
only baffled but humiliated, and a reasonable estimate of the situ- 
ation forbids the opinion that Europe is not now in imminent dan- 
ger of a bloody war. It is plain enough that the dethronement of 
Alexander was the result of an understanding,—doubtless an 
agreement,—between the three emperors, Germany and Austria 
acquiescing in Russia’s design to clear the way of the Bulgarian 
obstacle to her march to Constantinople. Now that it has mis- 
carried M. de Giers demands of the other parties to the agreement 
that they fulfil their parts, and this, judging from the tone of the 
German official press, Bismarck would be perfectly ready to do. 
An embarrassing circumstance, however, is the popular enthusi- 
asm for Alexander, on which no one had counted ; in the face of 
it neither Germany nor Austria can move, for the present, at least, 
in an active support of Russia’s forcible removal of the returned 
prince. But that Russia will allow the case to rest is incredible. 
She has made during many years preparations for this war, and 
is perhaps more ready, to-day, with men and munition, than any 
other nation of Europe, Germany not excepted. If she cannot 
proceed with the support of the other emperors, she can have, at 
any moment, the alliance of France, and it is not doubtful that 
she would accept this and plunge into the conflict. What its 
outcome might be is not worth while to consider; great nations, 
and especially such a nation as Russia, while they watch their op- 
portunity, and bide their time, do not hold back from war because 
the result may be doubtful. 

Meantime, it may be asked, where will England be? Will 
she repeat her Crimean effort? Will she stand with Germany, 
Austria, Turkey and Italy, against Russia and France? Doubt- 
less her alliance must be on that side, but England’s military 
power in the affairs of Europe is at a low ebb. At present she is 
hardly a factor in the problem. 


THE INSIDE OF THE IRISH LEAGUE. 


i ipa English and some of the American newspapers have been 
speculating and dogmatizing as to the various elements of the 


Irish movement and their relations to each other. A broader view 
of the history of the Irish agitation would enable them to avoid 
many mistakes. 

For forty years past there have been two parties among the 
Irish agitators, of whom O’Connell and Grattan were the first types. 
The former relied upon peaceable and constitutional agitation to 
secure such a measure of self-government as is necessary to satisfy 
the nation’s aspirations and secure the nation’s welfare. The lat- 
ter regarded the selfishness and obtuseness of the British nation as 
making it quite impossible to secure this by such means, and de- 
manded the entire severance of the connection with Great Britain 
by a fortunate insurrection as the only solution of the Irish prob- 
lem. Jn our own days the two tendencies are represented by the 
Fenian and the Home Rule movement, the former taking prece- 
dence in point of time, and the latter having the present preémi- 
nence. When the Home Rule party became an actual power in 
British politics by the adoption of the policy of obstruction, the 
party of forcible separation were by no means inert. They were 
more powerfully and generally organized than had been possible 
in the hasty formation of the Fenian Brotherhood: they were con- 
trolled by a wiser and a more far-seeing policy, having made up 
their minds that England’s extremity must be Ireland’s opportu- 
nity, as in 1783. Buta very considerable part of their member- 
ship was not so wedded to the policy of severance by violence, as 
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not to be open to the milder proposals of the Home Rule party. 
The attitude of Mr. Parnell in the House of Commons and in Kil- 
mainham jail appealed powerfully to their sympathy. With a 
constitutional agitation carried on in this vigorous way, and avow- 
edly aiming at something like the restoration of the situation be- 
fore the Union, they were about as well satisfied as with plans for 
an armed rebellion. So when the question was put before these 
pronounced Nationalists of supporting the Home Rulers or refus- 
ing them this support, the decision of the majority was for a trial 
of constitutional agitation. This was not resolved upon as a cover 
for more violent designs. It was an honest resolve to accept Mr. 
Parnell’s aims as the most practicable solution of the Irish ques- 
tion. Mr. Parnell at that time met the wishes of the great body 
of Nationalists, who, a few years before, had been aiming at very 
different methods. The difference between a genuine Home Rule 
and entire separation from England seemed to them not great 
enough to justify the present refusal of this great opportunity, and 
the ultimate resort to armed rebellion. 

This is all the truth there is in the charge that the Irish Na- 
tional League is identical with or is controlled by the party which 
favors resort to arms. It is quite true that the League contains a 
great body of Nationalists, who did contemplate separation by vio- 
lence, until Mr. Parnell—as they thought—showed them a more 
peaceable way of gratifying the national aspirations of the Irish 
people. They thereupon threw themselves into the work of the 
League with all their might, and accepted the limitations Mr. Par- 
nell was willing to accept in the matter of England’s future rela- 
tions with their native country. Looked at from the English point 
of view, this was the diversion of a great danger to the unity of 
the Empire. It laid a great body of her most determined foes 
under bonds to accept the repeal of the Union as a substitute for 
the rupture of the Empire. It set aside for the time the peril she 
associates with the name of Fenian, and renewed the offer she 
madly rejected when it was made by Mr. O’Connell. 

A small body of the Nationalists refused to accede to this new 
argument. They were not shaken in their distrust of English sel- 
fishness and narrowness, and in the belief that whatever of self- 
government Ireland was to obtain must be secured by the sword. 
They stood aloof from the Home Rule movement as its most caus- 
tic critics. They declined to form a part of what they called “ Mr. 
Parnell’s tail.” They denounced the land agitation as demoral- 
izing tothe Irish peasantry by appeals to their cupidity, and as 
tending to sunder Ireland into two hostile camps. And they de- 
clared their inability to see how any patriotic Irishman could take 
the oath of allegiance to the Queen and the Constitution, which 
was demanded of every member of Parliament. 

Whether this party was wise or unwise, its numbers and its at- 
titude furnished warrant enough of the sincerity of the majority 
who had gone over to the National League, in spite of its resist- 
ance. If the Home Rule movement were recognized in Irish cir- 
cles as a preliminary to complete and violent separation, there 
would have been no schism in the ranks of the Nationalists. 

The proceedings of the Chicago Convention have indicated a 
disposition on the part of more than a few of the Nationalists to 
return to their old position. Many in the Convention were no 
longer satisfied with the limits, as to means and ends, which the 
Home Rulers impose upon themselves. 

For this dissatisfaction there is some good reason. The first 
is found in Mr. Parnell’s acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s bill as “a 
final settlement.’’ That bill falls far below what Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Davitt have specified again and again as the least 
that Ireland can accept. Mr. Parnell’s action is, therefore, a sore 
disappointment to many who looked to the Home Rule party for 
the satisfaction of the national aspirations of the Irish people. It 
is especially disappointing as withholding from Ireland so many 
great questions of national legislation, and making Ireland tribu- 
tary to England in the matter of both revenue and soldiers. It 
was not for such a plan as this that they laid aside their own plans 
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and the bitterness of their disappointment now shows the sinceri- 
ity of their action then. 

Another source of alienation is found in the change of the 
weapons with which the Home Rulers are fighting the battle for 
Ireland. It is now said that Mr. Gladstone’s action makes it im- 
possible to resume the policy of obstruction in Parliament; the 
party cannot afford to alienate the Liberals by making legislation 
on othér than Irish questions as good as impossible. In a word, 
Mr. Parnell with eighty-five votes at his command, is to become 
of less weight than when he had but twenty ; he and the Home 
Rulers are to sink to the level of the least significant party in the 
House of Commons, and to bind themselves by ‘the rules of the 
game ”’ in British politics for the future. All that the party has 
achieved was through obstruction. It was its growth to a strength 
which made obstruction easy that forced the Liberals to come to 
terms with it. Now it is to lay aside the only weapon which can 
make a minority of eighty-five felt in a House of 670. So the 
Home Rule Samson has been shorn of his strength in the house of 
the Liberal Delilah ! 

This is the significance of the resistance to the Parnellite pro- 
gramme at Chicago. And that resistance did not come from dy- 
namiters and assassins, but from men who detest such methods, 
while they contemplate honorable warfare as the last resort. The 
resistance did not reach high water at Chicago. It will go on 
gathering strength, unless British legislation should take a turn 
we cannot foresee. And England then will be encompassed by 
worse perils than any created by the Home Rule League. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., August 25th. 
N welcoming the Association the Hon. 8. 8. Rogers referred to 
the evident supremacy of Buffalo in at least one respect, 
namely in receiving the American Association for the third time. 
At intervals of ten years since 1866, its meetings have been held 
in this favorably situated city. The attendance was not so large 
as the accessibility of Buffalo would lead one to expect, being only 
443. The number of communications presented was large; but in 
many cases they consisted of brief personal notes, and’ were not 
the summing upof a piece of research. There is a growing ten- 
dency to use the Association as a place where announcement of 

one’s work, for the sake of printing and discussion, can be made. 

The address of the retiring President, Prof. H. A. Newton, of 
Yale College, was aresume of our present knowledge of “ Meteors, 
Meteorites and Shooting Stars.” It is in this field that Prof. New- 
ton’s fame has been won, and thecross-section of astronomy which 
he presented was an effort in which judgment and learning were 
well combined. 

The new President, Prof. Edward 8S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., 
is one of that small band of excellent workers who owe their in- 
spirations to Agassiz. In the field of invertebrate zodlogy, Prof. 
Morse’s investigations of the molluscoids, worms, etec., at once 
brought him into prominence, while the popular attraction of his 
Biological Lectures extended the circle of his public. He accepted 
a Professorship in the University of Tokio, Japan, and while re- 
siding there for fifteen years he made the Japanese his serious 
study. The resuit of this study has recently been published in 
his ‘* Japanese Homes and their Surroundings.” Prof. Morse is 48 
years of age, with a brisk, graceful manner, and to a remarkable 
extent ambi-dexterous. 

The presidents of the several sections gave their addresses on 
the first day of the meeting. The exact intent of those addresses 
is not very evident; in fact one of the presidents suggested that 
the address be made permissible and not obligatory. The general 
tendency seems to be to make them the occasion of a general view 
of the departments in a manner not suited for a special paper. 

Prof. Gibbs, in the section of Mathematics and Astronomy, took 
as his subject ‘“‘ Multiple Algebra,” treating the subject largely 
from an historical point of view. Prof. Brackett, of Princeton, ad- 
dressed the physical section upon the ‘“ Electro-Motive Force of 
the Voltaic Cell.” ‘Fhe Economic Aspects of Agricultural Chem- 
istry ’ were ably represented by Prof. H. C. Wiley, of Washington, 
the president of the Chemical Section. Prof.O. Chanute, of Kan- 
sas City, presided over the section of Mechanics. The subject of 
his address was “ Scientific Invention.”’ He attempted to show 
that hard labor and wide learning were powerful factors in inven- 
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tion, and that the view which presents it as a genial inspiration is 
largely without foundation. Prof. Chamberlain, of Washington, 
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president of the Geological Section, made an ‘t Inventory of our | 


Glacial Drift” the subject of his address. Prof. Bowditch, before 
the Biological Section, discussed the nature of ‘ Nerve-Force,”’ 
and after reviewing the theories of others and some experiments 
of his own concluded that our present knowledge is sufficient to 
refute several hypotheses which have been advanced, but not suf- 
ficient to supply a satisfactory explanation. 


Languages,’ [which will be specially mentioned hereafter.—ED. | 
The president of the Economic Section, Mr. Cummings, considered 
the well-worn problem of ‘“ Capital and Labor,” without develop- 
ing any novel views or mode of treating the question. 

tT ; Ta] , . +X > 4 ‘ 

The public address was to have been given by Prof. Charles 
A. Ashburner upon “ The Geology of Oil and Gas,” but he was 
prevented from doingso byillness. Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, took 


his place, and presented an admirable consideration of the “ Rela- | 


tive Weakness and Strength of Nations.” By means of well-ar- 
ranged statistical charts the audience easily followed the separate 
points of the argument. The opinion that great individual wealth 
was inconsistent with the common welfare of the mass of the peo- 
ple was strongly opposed. The annual product of a nation can be 
conveniently and justly considered as composed of profit, wages, 
and taxation. The relative proportionate division of the joint 
product of labor in each of these three classes is the test for com- 
paring the welfare of nations. For example, the fact that we pay 
the government 7 per cent. as taxes, while France in time of peace 
demands 19 per cent., is to that extent a proof of our superiority. 
The problem for the scientist is to reduce the cost by rationalizing 


the ways of life, and thus to allow the laborer to avail himself of | 
| of the problem considered are as yet deficient. 


the increase of profit. 
The sections of Mathematics and of Physics alternated the 
time of their sessions sothat members could attend both sections. 


The presence of such men as Newcomb, Gould, Newton, and oth- | 
ers, gave the meetings a serious tone, and the papers read were of | 
| sub-sections of Botany and Entomology. 


a high character. Prof. Rogers, of Cambridge, gave an account 
of the peculiarities as regards errors of the various kinds of ther- 
mometers, and described a spiral metal thermometer of his own 
invention by which variations of one five-hundredth of an inch 
can be detected. 
account of the development of Stellar Photography, which now 
has taken a position at the head of the astronomer’s outfit. Dr. 
Gould himself in his work on South America made nearly 1,400 
plates of southern star clusters. Mr. Savage, of Cambridge, gave 
some account of a new catalogue of the magnitude of southern 
stars, founded largely on the work of Dr. Gould. 


An impetus in the direction of the chemistry of plants was | 
_be abused. The papers in it are always of uneven value, and in 
| this session many mediocre and a few very good memoirs were 


given by the president’s address to this section. Many papers on 
this part of the subject were read. Those by Miss Helen C. de 8. 
Abbott, of Philadelphia, especially the one considering the rela- 
tion of certain chemical constituents of plants in relation to their 
morphology and evolution, were contributions of permanent 
value, as well as rich in suggestiveness. Mr. C. T. Mabery, whose 
paper on the manufacture of aluminum last year attracted much 


attention, gave an analysis of certain products from the electrical 
| Pinart. 


furnace used in the aluminum experiments. 

The Section of Mechanical Science and Engineering discussed 
in detail problems relating to bridge construction. Prof. Burkitt 
Webb treated the ‘‘ Maximum Stresses in Bridge Inclines,” and 
Prof. H. T. Eddy considered the same problem. Prof. Haupt, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, proposed a plan for improving 
the New York harbor entrance. Prof. Thurston made a plea for 
the higher education of engineers, and discussed the problem of a 
special degree for proficiency in Engineering. 

The proceedings of the Mechanical Section are seldom of a 
popular character. But one paper there, presented by Mr. I. 
Lancaster, on Soaring Birds, attracted quite an audience. Mr. 
Lancaster claimed that by the study of birds in flight in Florida, 
he had arrived at the mechanical principles underlying this form 
of locomotion, and could construct a model which would soar as the 
bird does. The announcement that the models were to be exhib- 
ited filled the room of the Section at an early hour. But Mr. Lan- 
caster failed to justify his claims, and evaded the issue. His pro- 
ceedings were strongly condemned by all present, and the Section 
felt that its confidence had been taken advantage of. 

The meetings of the section of Geology and Geography were 
amongst the most successful that department of the Association 
has ever held. Additional interest was given by the proximity to 
the Niagara gorge, which was the subject of especial discussion. 
An excursion to the Gorge and Lewiston was made on Saturday 
and the results discussed on Monday and Tuesday. More papers 
were presented before this than before any other section. 

Prof. Julien of Columbia College recorded the results of his 
testing of 60 different kinds of building stone used in New York, 


Mr. Horatio Hale, of | 
Canada, delivered a most interesting address upon the ‘ Origin of | 


Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, gave an interesting | 


| and a delightful lawn party. 


| the title ‘‘ Buffalo and Chicago: or,—What might have been.” 
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by absorption, freezing and fire. He also described a novel 
method of testing the absorbent power of stone. 

The problems relating to the Niagara Gorge were introduced 
in a paper by Dr. Pohlman, the local secretary of the Association 
at Buffalo. Dr. Pohlman believed that the old closed gorge 
passed eastward from Lewiston to Lake Ontario and was pre- 
glacial. Prof. Woodward considered the rate of regression of the 
Falls. His data were derived from observations made in 1842 
from 30 points of observation, in 1875 from 31 points, and in 1880 
from 54 points. The area of rock worn away at Horseshoe Falls 
between 1842 and 1886 (44 years) was 5.62 acres; and the mini- 


| mum mean rate of regression is 2.4 feet, so that it would take no 


more than 2800 years for the Falls to recede one mile. For the 
future greater frequency of measurements was urged. Mr. C. K. 
Gilbert sketched the ‘“ Place of Niagara Falls in Geologic History.” 

Prof. E. W. Claypole, of Ohio, discussed the question under 
It 
was intended as an illustration of the slightness of the causes 
which in the end lead to such vastly different results. Buffalo is 
the outlet pool of the lakes; Chicago the pool at the head. The 
position of these cities depends on geological circumstances ; on 
the fact that when the great ice sheet melted and drainage was 
restored, the lowest point of the water-shed was at Black Rock, 
(just above Buffalo.) Another low point is behind Chicago, where 


| the land is only 12 feet above Lake Michigan, and 25 feet above 


Lake Erie. A dam of that height at the head of Niagara would 


| suffice to divert the flow of that water into the Mississippi valley. 


Thus if at the end of the ice age the glacier had left a morainic mass 
20 feet high Niagara would not have existed, The discussion up- 


| on this series of papers showed that there were many differences of 


opinion among the members, and that the data for the solution 


The section of Biology was also unusually successful. Em- 
bracing as it does so wide a range of topics, and with the increas- 
ing necessities for specialization, it somewhat resembles a com- 
bination of sections. And this too although there are separate 
The sub-section of 
Botany in particular is in a very flourishing condition, the large 
attendance of ladies being especially noticeable. The section was 


| much interested in the discussion relating to the causes of the 


immunity from disease produced by inoculation, given by Mr. D. 
E. Salmon. He does not regard the effect of the virus to be that 


| it leaves the tissue in a condition in which a second application 


has no effect, but that the tissue to some extent comes to have a 
tolerance for the poison. Several other papers were read, and al- 
most every one was worthy of presentation, and suggested novel 
points. 

The section of Anthropology is perhaps the one most liable to 


read. Dr. Brinton of Philadelphia showed the phonetic elements 
in the Mexican and Maya Languages. He gave illustrations of 
the results following from the point of view that comes to the 


| study of those languages without preconceived ideas, and ready 
| to acknowledge the facts however found. 


Another essay in 
this direction was a most remarkable paper by Mrs. Nuttall 
Mrs. Pinart gave some preliminary illustrations of a 
method by which she can decipher the Ancient Mexican inscrip- 
tions: she reads those queer characters, not as ideo-grams, but 
puts together the sounds which are the names for the objects 
represented. 

The Section of Economics and Statistics was quite deserted. 
Only ten papers were presented. Of these the critical study of 
the 1880 censusas regards centenarianism, by Dr. Joseph Jastrow, 
was well received; as was also that by Mr. Seaman on the social 
waste of great cities, by Mr. Peters on Errors in the Ricardian 
Theory of Rent, and by Dr. Elliott on interest tables. 

Prof. S. P. Langley, of Allegheny, Pa., was elected president 
of the Association for the next meeting. The place of the next 
meeting was not decided upon, but will be announced by thestand- 
ing committee during the year. The social features of the meet- 
ing were unusually attractive, including an excursion to Niagara 
or Chautauqua, a sail on the Niagara river, numerous receptions 
The meeting on the whole was about 


| on a level with those of former years, weaker in some points and 





stronger in others. 





THE WASTE LANDS OF NEW JERSEY. 
HE traveler by rail from Philadelphia to the seaboard passes 
through a section of country as dreary and forbidding as al- 


| most any to be found. A sandy soil. if soil it can be called, pro- 


duces an unthrifty growth of pine forest; while here and there are 
patches of oak. The undergrowth, too, is very generally of scrub 
oak. Wherever the ground is lower than the average swamps are 
formed; and here the white cedar makes a dense and thrifty 
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growth. The streams are not unfrequent; they are often deep, 
and have reaches of swift water, where considerable power may 
be obtained for mills. The country is not without its resources. 
The wet grounds are valuable for development as cranberry- 
bogs. The higher lands produce much charcoal and some sawn 
timber boards and shingles. Shingles are manufactured at sever- 
al points from logs buried deep in the swamps; these logs are 
dug out from the mud with much labor, and produce a grade of 
shingles highly esteemed for durability. Within the memory of 
men now living the bogs of Southern New Jersey bave afforded 
large quantities of limonite, or bog iron-ore. This ore was in part 
smelted on the spot, in part exported to New England. The tron 
was chiefly used for castings. It had, for such uses, a special 
adaptation, since it was highly fusible, and readily took a good 
finish, making smooth surfaces and clean lines. The peat depos- 
its of some of the swamps show a good percentage of carbonaceous 
matter, and might afford much fuel. Experiments have shown 
that some of this peat, (presumably such as is charged with iron), 
can be profitably manufactured into brown pigments of good qual- 
ity. At various points in the sand country of New Jersey a dark 
red and highly ferruginous variety of sandstone is obtained near 
the surface. At some points farmhouses, churches, and factories 
built of this stone are to be seen. Properly selected and skilfully 
laid, this stone looks very well in a house wall. The writer has 
seen a lighter colored sandstone, apparently of recent origin, cap- 
ping a high mound or hill of sand in this region. Huckleberries 
of several species abound in the wilder parts of the state, and vast 
quantities are gathered for market. 

The flora of the pine-region is remarkably rich in southern 
forms of plant life; and South Jersey has long been a happy hunt- 
ing ground for the plant collector. The insect life is also very 
rich; from this cause and from the exceedingly sparse settlement 
of much of the country, the pines abound in birds. The whole 
region, scorned and despised as it is, has many attractions for the 
loverof nature. Its iakes and ponds, with their bordering cedars, 
not seldom make pleasant pictures; and all the country has the 
charm of simplicity and of an unqualified, even if rude, natural- 
ness. The country is not alla dead level. Long ridges of sand 
hills, mostly parallel to the coast, make a prominent feature in 
some parts. Of course such a country is but thinly peopled. In 
places remote from railways the traveler may go fifteen or twenty 
miles without seeing an inhabited house. The population in the 
more backward settlements has a considerable element that may 
be described as unkempt and uncouth. Butin this respect there 
has been great improvement of recent years. 

Many attempts have been made to develop this part of the 
country for agriculture. Vineland and Hammonton are large set- 
tlements which prove the suitability of their soils for small fruit 
culture. Egg Harbor City isa prosperous German vine-growing 
settlement. Lakewood thrives as a health resort. Alliance and 
Estillville are successful plantations of expatriated Russian Jews. 
Of course the soil is not all of one quality. The writer (who does 
not own a foot of land in that whole region) could point out thinly 
settled tracts of great extent where the soil is really very good, 
and where good farms could be cheaply and quickly established. 
Dr. J. E. Garretson’s remarkable book, ‘‘ Brushwood,” contains 
(with much matter not at all germane to the subject we are dis- 
cussing), a really valuable account of his success in reclaiming a 
worthless tract in this region. Still we believe that there isa 
larger percentage of this pine country which is not fit for cultiva- 
tion, unless for forest-planting. 

The success of the French in reclaming so large a percentage 
of the barren Landes of Gascony, mainly through the planting of 
pine forests, suggests a large possible profit in the future to hold- 
ers of New Jersey waste lands. In like manner the campines of 
Belgium are rapidly being made profitable possessions,—the non- 
irrigable parts being planted with forest trees. One circumstance 
which interferes much with the settlement of the landes or cam- 
pines of New Jersey is the fact that most of the region is owned in 
great tracts, and it is not always easy for an intending settler to 
buy a small piece of land in a place where he is satisfied to live. 
A considerable source of loss has been the attempt of settlers to 
grow crops to which the soil is not adapted. Lean soil always 
calls for plenty of fertilizers; but rye often thrives on sandy land 
with very little enrichment. Potatoes, both the true and the 
sweet, generally do well. In short, there is really a good chance 
here for profitable investment of moderate sums of money by real- 
ly skilful farmers. 


THE NEW PENOLOGY. 
T the recent Conference of Charities, the delegates from 
Ohio created a sensation by their warm advocacy of the 
indeterminate sentence as a measure of reformatory penal dis- 
cipline. Only within a year has that state authorized the adop- 
tion of this system in its punitive scheme. Massachusetts was 
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quite as early in taking the same step. The first adoption of it, 
however, was in the Elmira Reformatory, organized about sixteen 
years ago, which has been under the charge of Mr. Z. P. Brock- 
way, who was called thither from Detroit. This institution has 
attracted attention from the start, and has won the approbation of 
American penologists, one of the best informed of whom writes 
that he doubts whether there be in the world a prison where 
the reformatory discipline is better understood or more actively 
and thoroughly carried out. It is but fair to say that the Elmira 
plan is only in part original, and that it is adapting a well-known 
British system to American conditions. Essentially the principle 
is the Irish or Crofton one, the basis of which is the theory that 
most felons are more weak than wicked, and therefore that the 
state should rather seek to prolong its tutelary control over them 
than to punish them by expiatory terms of incarceration. The 
Crofton system found room for application in England and Wales 
in connection with the “tickets of leave,” which were already an 
established feature of British criminal jurisprudence. Indeter- 
minate sentences consist of the imposition of long terms of im- 
prisonment, far in excess of what would be prescribed under the 
expiatory theory of law. It is not expected that the convict will 
serve such a sentence in confinement, but that the proportion of it 
so passed shall be determined by his own conduct, which in turn 
is measured by the rapidity with which he can pass from one 
grade of merit to another under a classified system of discipline. 
He begins with the lowest form of punishment, solitary confine- 
ment at rude labor on coarse diet for a few months; thence he 
passes from grade to grade by accumulating merit marks, while 
his labor begins to bear upon some definite trade by which he can 
earn a support when liberated. His discharge is not perfect when 
he leaves his prison, for he is sent out on parole for the unserved 
part of histime. For example, in the Elmira Reformatory the 
maximum sentence runs from five to teu years, but the time 
served in the institution is a little less than two vears. The 
remaining three or occasionally eight years are passed on parole. 
During parole every agency in the command of the prison au- 
thorities is employed to secure the discharged convict work and 
good industrial associations, while he is bound to report monthly 
or at other stated times to the police authorities. Should his 
behavior on parole be disappointing he may be returned to prison 
to finish his term within its walls, or should he commit a fresh 
offence his unexpired parole time will be added to the penalty for 
his new felony. This is the existing English system. 

Owing to peculiarities in our American organization, such as 
the independence of each state, and often the independence of each 
county in the state, in applying the plan to our conditions several 
adaptations were necessary. Among them are these; maximum 
sentences, as they are called in Massachusetts, are imposed upon 


jirst convictions, thus at once securing control of the younger and 


more hopeful offenders, and largely getting rid of entanglements 
with the records of prisons in other states; paroles must be served 
in the state where conviction was secured; relations must be es- 
tablished with other prisons for the two-fold purpose of transfer- 
ring from the reformatory to the prison those who are incorrigible, 
or, what is well-nigh the same, those who by deceit concerning 
their record have got into the reformatory when their place was 
the prison, and the reverse process whereby the prison is relieved 
of such inmates as indicate by their behaviour that they are sus- 
ceptible of reformation. By this transfer system we get a practi- 
cal intermediate prison, as the phrase is understood in Ireland. 
Now for the outcome of the plan. The success in Great Britain 
attending it has been of the most promising character. Major 
Griffiths, the English penologist, confining himself to its operations 
upon the young says, “In the ten years between 1871 and 1881, 
the number in custody of ages between fifteen to twenty-four fell 
from 2,948 to 1,957, and this although the population had increased 
four million.” Gen. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, who has been at great 
pains to explore this whole subject, writes as follows, “ In 1881 the 
population of England and Wales was 25,958,286, and if the crim- 
inal classes formed at that time as large a percentage as in 1841, 
and were governed and punished by the same laws similarly ad- 
ministered, we might expect convictions in the same proportion— 
that is to say, we should expect to find in 1831, 6,251 persons sen- 
tenced for penal servitude, and 25,000 persons sentenced to simple 
imprisonment.' The actual numbers were as follows; in 1881, 
1,525 persons were sentenced in England and Wales to penal 
servitude; 9,266 were sentenced to simple imprisonment; in 
other words the numbers were less by 4,726 felons and 15,824 
minor criminals than there must have been had not a change 
been wrought in the state of society as respects its criminal class- 
a? 
Is the same ratio of improvement practicable in America, 
where the genius of personal liberty has kept alive a local and 
1These sentences are the English equivalent for our hard labor and simple deten- 
tion, practically a distinction between felonies and misdemeanors. 
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irresponsible control at the expense of administrative thorough- 
ness and economy? While our experiment is so new, a partial 
answer only can be given. Mr. Brockway, who receives the 
better grade of Auburn convicts, though he discharges his ill- 
customers (not facetious) into Auburn, claims that in fifteen years’ 
experience 80 per cent. of his prisoners are returned to society 
as reformed;—to which we venture to add as industrially re- 
formed,—a great social and moral gain. At Sing-Sing, the ratio 
of recommitments from all prisons is 48.2 per cent. for 1886, and 
this is very close to the average for New York state prisons. It 
is difficult to estimate the saving to{tax-payers, owing to the 
varied elements of calculation which enter into the problem. 
But in a carefully adverse way we estimate that the cost of the 
three state prisons of New York, under the partial break-down of 
the contract labor system, cost the State $70,000 more than it 
would had it applied the Elmira plan generally to its criminal 
jurisprudence. This is based upon the last published returns 
from the prison managements, but, as it is far below British ex- 
perience, we are sure it is safe. 
Charities has brought us is the proof that the intermediate system 
is economical and safe. We think this the last practical touch in 
penology, and that our American experience is now old enough to 
be put to general application. D. O. K. 


REVIEWS. 

Hisroric MANUAL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs. By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D. D. Pp. 488. 8vo. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

TFVHE Reformed Church in the United States is the body former- 

ly known as the German Reformed Church, as distinguished 
from the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. The growing 
national consciousness in both bodies led them to lay aside these 
old-world appellations about the same time after the war for the 

Union, and to plant themselves on American ground. Until 1793 

there was but one Reformed Church in American, both the Dutch 

and the German churches of that faith being under the care of the 

Classis of Amsterdam. At that time there was some disaffec- 

tion with Dutch control among the German churches of the body, 

so they organized ‘‘The Synod of the German Reformed Church 
in the United States of America.” There have been several at- 
tempts to reunite these two Churches, but they have failed thus 
far for the obvious reason that the reasons for their existence 
separately from the Presbyterian Church are equally strong 
reasons for their separation from each other. And of late the 
tendency in the German branch of the Reformed communion has 
been rather antipathetic to the tendencies of the Dutch branch. 


If the Dutch have been inclined to lay stress on “the protest of | 


Protestantism,” the Germans have been laying an increasing 
emphasis on those elements of their faith which they have in com- 
mon with the historic Church both before and since the Re- 
formation. 

Dr. Dubbs has done his church a good service by this excel- 
lent handbook of its history, condition and principles. The first 
154 pages are devoted to an account of its European antecedents, 
the German especially. Every reader of history will recall the at- 
rocities inflicted by Louvois on the Pfalz (or Palatinate) in the 
wars of the grand monarchs. But very few of those who read 
Macaulay’s brilliant account of those crueltiesare aware how close- 
ly the facts are related to the history of our own country and our 
own commonwealth. Louvois was one of the ablest promoters of 
the early settlement of Pennsylvania, as he drove a great body of 
the people of the Pfalz across the ocean by his atrocities and de- 
vastations. How largely they constituted the German population 
of Pennsylvania, is shown by the close relation of ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Deutsch” to the dialect of the Pfalz, as exemplified in such books 
as K. G. Nadlert’s “ Fréhlich Pfalz, Gott Erhalts!’’ And as the 
Reformed was the Church of the Pfalz, it was that denomination 
which acquired most strength in America by this early emigration. 
It was to New York indeed that the first of these Palatine emi- 
grants made their way, being attracted by the Reformed Dutch 
elementin that colony. But as early as 1710, we hear of Reform 
churches in Pennsylvania, and Tulpehocken was settled by Ger- 
mans who had been swindled out of their lands in New York al- 
most before they had well warmed to their new homes. To Mi- 
cheal Schlatter, however, the Reformed German Church looks 
back, as do Lutherans to Melchior Muhlenberg, as the man who 
put their church on a firm footing of organization and methods. 
He was not Muhlenberg’s equal in soundness of judgment and un- 
varying success as a leader, as was shown by the misstep he took 
in the matter of the German School Society, an organization de- 
signed to hasten the Anglicanization of our German population, 
and probably effective to this day in retarding that process. 
Schlatter was unwise enough to take part in this plan, and thus 
to forfeit the confidence of his countrymen. After the loss of his 
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leadership the denomination lost ground again, and towards the 
close of the century it was caught in the excitement of the Meth- 
odist movement, which carried off the body of German Methodists 
now known as the ‘‘ United Brethren in Christ,” founded by Wil- 
liam Otterbein and five other German Reformed ministers, first as 
a society within the Church, and then asa separate body. 

The opening decades of this century which followed this se- 
cession were years of struggle, the younger members of the denom- 
ination striving to bring it into harmony with the newly awak- 
ened spirit of religious association and aggression, and especially to 
establish adequate educational institutions. The struggle may be 
said to have ended by 1845, when Drs. Nevinand Schatf were already 
at the head of the Mercersburg college and theological seminary, 
and were infusing a new life and spirit into the denomination. 
The ground then gained has never been lost, and under their lead- 
ership, and that of the men they trained, the German branch of 
the Reformed Church has taken a distinct and honored place 
among religious bodies in America. 

Dr. Dubbs tells the story of these struggles with an earnest 
loyalty to his own church, which at times prevents him from do- 
ing full justice to others. His references, for instance, to the Eph- 
rata brethren and other smaller sects are not always just, nor 
based on exact knowledge. But in his own field he is painstaking 
in a high degree, and the thirty-seven pages of necrology of min- 
isters of the denomination must represent an enormous amount 
of very hard work, whose results are presented in the most mod- 
est form. We cannot give his book higher praise than by saying 
that it is worthy to stand beside Mr. Corwin’s “‘ Manual of the 
Reformed Church.” The illustrations are of unequal value. Some 
are fairly good, but we cannot discover our dear friend, the late 
Dr. S. R. Fisher, in the portrait given as of him. R. E. T. 





BOLINGBROKE; A HISTORICAL Srupy: and, VOLTAIRE IN ENG- 
LAND. By John Churton Collins. 12mo. Pp. 261. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1886. 

The materials of which this volume is composed are two series 
of essays contributed to the Quarterly Review and the Cornhill 
Magazine, and apparently intended from the first for reproduction 
in book form. They have been revised and extended for this pur- 
pose, and makea tolerably homogeneous and continuous narrative, 
though showing their origin very plainly by a segmentation much 
more marked than any natural division of their subject calls for. 
The second subject is a portion of the first amplified, and falls in 
perfectly with the other as a discussion of England in that age. 
It is rather the more interesting and curious of the two, both as 
touching more pleasant ground, and as an essay at throwing some 
light on a very obscure passage of history. The visit of Voltaire 
to England in 1726-9 is recognized as having had a momentous in- 
fluence upon the after history of Voltaire himself, France and 
Europe. This is easily traceable also in his writings, but for our 
knowledge of the circumstances we are principally indebted to a 
few indirect testimonies, and the probabilities which have been 
sifted from them by the painstaking care of some few biographers 
—notably Desnoiresterres. Mr. Collins has dipped quite deeply in- 
to the recondite sources of these speculations, and his contributions 
are well worth the pains he has taken with them, though to the 
sasual observer they might seem of small importance. 

Mr. Collins’s study of Bolingbroke is less satisfactory. In the 
first place his space is inadequate to treat the theme on the scale 
he indicates, and a passage of leisurely style and reasonable fulness 
is often succeeded by a desperate attempt at high-pressure conden- 
sation. This is perhaps pardonable for the reason that Boling- 
broke’s biography must of necessity in places include the political 
history of the kingdom. The book is also unpleasant reading from 
the mere relation of the deeds of Bolingbroke, though of course, 
historically considered, this cannot properly be said to be an ob- 
jection. Mr. Collins does not in the least attempt to rehabilitate 
his hero’s moral character, but gives it to us certainly ‘“ nothing 
extenuating.”” On the other hand he describes his intellectual 
gifts in superlatives, and spins many sounding antitheses across 
the yawning chasm between the two. 

Much ability Bolingbroke certainly possessed. Entering Par- 
liament shortly after he had passed his majority he was made Sec- 
retary of War by Harley before he was twenty-six, and after bear- 
ing a prominent part in the stirring events of the next ten years, 
being driven out of office by the Godolphin administration, and 
again succeeding to still higher political preferment at its down- 
fall, he attained the position of prime minister and was made a 
viscount when only thirty-five. In this position he directed the 
negotiations leading to the treaty of Utrecht, and this was his sen- 
tence of political doom. Scandalous charges were made against 
him in this connection, and on the accession of George I. he fled to 
the continent to escape prosecution for treason; was attainted, 
and his title and possessions confiscated. He entered the service 
of the Pretender, and after the failure of the rebellion of 1715 re- 
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tired to private life at a French country-seat. He finally procured 
the reversal of his outlawry, and returned to England, but he 
never succeeded in returning to power, although for some time in- 
timately connected with the powerful opposition to Walpole’s min- 
istry. Our admission of his abilities must be limited by the rec- 
ognition of his want of any large foresight. Leaving moral qual- 
ities out of the question, a man of cooler judgment would not 
have staked his future on the desperate chance of 1714, which con- 
demned him ever after to a forced and most galling retirement. 
His career emphasizes the necessary short-sightedness of pure ex- 
pediency. 

The interest of Mr. Collins in Bolingbroke is of an entirely 
different kind. The real service which he rendered to the world, 
Mr. Collins thinks, was as a literary man, and that neither by his 
philosophical nor his political writings, but by the dynasty of style 
which he founded, and by his services as a generous and discrim- 
inating patron of letters. His style he traces in Hume, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, “ Junius,” and finally in Burke and Macaulay. If this is 
true we will take the liberty of adding one more link,—John Chur- 
ton Collins. These essays are modeled on Macaulay, palpably, 
and, we may add, successfully. They serve to show how much of 
the famous historian’s style is merely mechanical. They also re- 
call his way of crowding the narrative merely to secure a sense of 
hurry and liveliness, and at a very distinct sacrifice of clearness. 
In this book there are numerous perplexing places where the 
reader is confused because the impetuosity of the style cannot stop 
to give dates. A more serious fault is the giving of the date of 
publication of Bolingbroke’s ‘“ Patriot King” as 1749 instead of 
1739. This seems to have had two other dates changed to agree 
with it, and the apparent harmony thus produced is misle: ding. 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No.5. 1886. PHYSICAL TRAINING IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. By Edward Mussey Hartwell, Ph.D., 
M. D., of Johns Hopkins University. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1885, 

Dr. Hartwell, a gr ,duate of Amherst College and Johns Hop- 
kins University, and now Director of the gymnasium in the latter 
institution, has prepared a valuable paper of 183 pages on physi- 
‘al culture in American educational institutions, which has re- 
cently been published by the Bureau of Education. It is the best 
and only complete treatise that we have upon this subject, which 
is now becoming one of general interest and importance in our 
seats of learning. Dr. Hartwell begins his work by contrasting 
the Greek, Medieval, and modern ideals of manly excellence, 
and their systems of physical training. Next, he describes the i in- 
fluence of Dr. Rush, Basedow, Guths Muths, Jahn and Fellenberg 
in promoting physical exercise in schools. The German influence 
was exerted directly by German exiles who came to New Eng- 
land and planted the germ of the gymnastics that now exist in 
many colleges. The introduction of gymnastics into Ameri “a 
forms an interesting topic, and likewise the “New Gymnastics’ 
of Dio Lewis. It is stated that before 1825 “physical training in 
its proper sense had no recognition or standing in the curriculum 
of school or college if we except the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and one or two institutions modeled on it.” 

The first gymnasia were erected out of doors after Grieco- 
German models. The appliances were not protected from the 
veather, and there was a lack of competent native teachers. The 
era of building gymnasia began in 1850-60, when Amherst, Har- 
vard, and Yale built gymnasia coasting $1 5,000, $10,000, and 13,- 
000 respectively. 

Sixty pages of the circular are devoted toa description of the 
gymnastics and gymnasia of the principal colleges and universi- 
ties, and the gymnasia of some leading branches of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The Hemenway gymnasium of Har- 

vard, and Dr. Sargent’s now celebrated system receive prominent 
treatment. Tables of statistics and reports are inserted, showing 
the development of students under this system at Amherst and 


Harvard. Several other statistical tables concerning gymnasia are 
inserted. Itseems that in 1885 forty-eight institutions had adopted 


the Sargent system, and several others were about todo so. A 
passage from Dr. Sargent’s pen will give this successful educator’s 
ideas of the use of physical culture. ‘The object of physical 
training with us is not to make men active and strong, as much as 
it is to make them healthy and enduring. Perfect health implies 
a condition in which all parts of the body are properly nourished 
and harmoniously developed—in which the vital organs are sound, 
well-balanced, and capable of performing their functions to their 
fullest extent.” He further says that the examinations he has 
made of the students who come to Harvard, show “ that half the 
young men who come to college are physically in arrears, i. e., 
their brains have been developed at the expense of their physique. 
Sal Our best scholars fail for want of body, not for want of 
rain,.”’ 
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In order to better describe the various gymnasia, Dr. Hartwell 
has procured and inserted several lithographs, wood-cuts, and 
ground-plans of the most important of them. Twelve pages of 
the report are given up to the subject of military drill and disei- 
pline, twenty-nine to athletic sports in the United States, and 
twenty-two to instruction in hygiene. The appendix, on physical 
training in Germany, is exceedingly valuable, giving the develop- 
ment and present system of gymnastics, based upon careful his- 
torical investigation and personal observation. 

The whole report is an important contribution to educational 
literature, and should be in the hands of every esas ~ 5 


'» MA. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE publication of the “Red Book of Hergest’’ by Mr. J. 


Gwenogfryn Evans, Oxford, England, has proved to be a 
more expensive enterprise than was at first estimated, the Claren- 
don Press having declined to execute the work except at a consid- 
erable advance. One consequence of this has been that the sup- 
ply of copies for members of the Welsh “ Society of Cymmrodo- 
rion’ which had been arranged in the spring of the present year, 

cannot be had. It is announced, however, that Mr. Evans still 

contemplates the production of the work, or at least of a consid- 
erable portion of it, in a limited edition for subscribers, and that 
the printing of the first part has already been commenced. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press a ‘‘ Manual of North 
American Birds,” by Prot. Robert Ridgway, Curator, Department 
of Birds, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. The author 
has had unrivaled advantages from his own field experience, as 
well as his connection with the National Museum and his free ‘ac- 
cess to various collections, both in this country and Europe. The 
work isto contain 425 illustrations suitably executed, and will con- 
form to the geographical limits, classification, numeration, and 
nomenclature adopted by the American Ornithological Union. 

The “ Childhood of Joan of Are” is the subject of a remarka- 
ble historical work by M. Simon Luce, just published. The auth- 
or has based his assertions entirely on documents in the National 
Archives, of which he is one of the keepers, on the papers in the 
Cabinet of Manuscript, and the Archives of the Departments of 
Aube, Cote-d’Or, la Manche, Meurthe et Moselle, and la Meuse. 
The number of documents inserted in the work is277. The auth- 
or treats of Joan from her birth, in January or February of 1412, 
till her departure for Chinon, February 23, 1849. 

Prof. Ebers has so improved in health that he will resume 
work at Leipsic in October. “The Terrace of Mon Desir” is 
the title of the work upon Social Manners and Customs in Russia, 
by Mrs. De Meisener, daughter of Admiral Radford, U. 8. N.. 
which Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish. The collected 
edition of the works of D. G. Rossetti will be ready in London 
before Christmas. An account of the New York elevated rail- 
roads is to be issued by the Paris house of Hachette. The writer 
is M. Banderai, a prominent civil engineer of France. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press ‘‘ Humorous Masterpieces 
from American Literature,” edited by Edward I. Mason, in three 
volumes uniform with “Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essay- 
ists,” the selections covering American literature from the first 
writings of Washington Irving to the present day, and including 
all the well-known humorists from Alcott to Warner. This 
house also announces “American Literature, 1607-1885,” by 
Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English Literature in Dart- 
mouth College; and “‘ Half a Century of American History, 1846- 
1886,” by Alexander Johnston, Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy in the College of New Jersey. They have also 
in press a ‘‘ List of Books Written by or Relating to Alexander 
Hamilton,” by Paul L. Ford, of Brooklyn. 

A new firm has been established in Boston in the shape of the 
C. F. Jewett Publishing Company. Mr. Jewett was a former as- 
sociate of Mr. J. R. Osgood. Mr. Dana Estes and Mr. C. E. Lau- 
riat are also among the incorporators. Subscription books and 
editions de luxe will chiefly occupy the energies of this firm. Its 
first publication will be Duruy’s “ History of Rome.” Mr. Jewett 
is to be President and Mr. Walter W. Jackson Treasurer of the 
new concern, the capital of which is reported to be $75,000. 

A book by Mr. Lowell will appear this autumn made up of his 
papers on “ Democracy,” “ Don Quixote,” “ Dean Stanle »y,”’ “ Gar- 
field,” and ‘‘Gray.” Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s charming story 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” one of the very best things ever printed 
in St. Nicholas, will be issued soon in book form by the Scribners. 
—Rutland, Vt., is to have, through the efforts of Mrs. Julia C. R. 
Dorr, a free library, witha collection of 4000 voiumes. Madame 
Ristori’s book is to appear simultaneously in English, French, 
Italian and German. A portion of the work will be given to 
studies of the characters in which the actress became celebrated. 
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The friends of Ex-President Noah Porter are earnestly endeav- 
oring to induce him to write a book reminiscent of his career as 
president of Yale College.——A subscription has been set on foot 
for the preservation of Theodore Parker’s grave, at Florence, which 
is in a dilapidated condition ——Sarah T. Bolton, who is now over 
70, intends soon to publish, in two volumes, some of the recollec- 
tions of her life abroad, under the title ‘‘ Europe as I saw it Thirty 
Years Ago.” She is also busy with a book for the times, called 
‘Pontius Pilate.” 

The publishing portion of the business of George H. Buchanan 
& Co. will be conducted hereafter under the style of Arnold & 
Co., the printing portion of their business continuing under the 





style of George H. Buchanan & Co., both iirms being composed of | 


the same individuals. 

M. De Beaufort, the editor and translator of ‘‘ The Letters of 
George Sand,” has just finished a life of Liszt, which will be pub- 
lished immediately. Three more volumes of the Roberts uni- 
form edition of the novels of George Meredith are nearly ready,— 
“Sandra Belloni,” ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming,” and “‘ Beauchamp’s Career.” 
Mr. Stanford White, of the firm of McKim, Mead & White, is 
designing the cover of the new Scribner's Magazine. Some 30,- 
000 persons attended the recent celebration at Kilmarnock, of the 
first publication of Burn’s Poems. 

The Critic understands that ‘‘the main object of Charles L. 
Webster & Co. in suing John Wanamaker for selling the Grant 
Memoirs, was to ascertain the name ofthe agent through whom he 
procured the book: and that this object having been attained, suit 
has been brought against the agent himself.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson has written a prologue for Mr. E. A. Ab- 
bey’s illustrated edition of “‘She Stoops to Conquer,” soon to be 
published. He is also engaged on an annotated edition of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Poems” for the Clarendon Press. Mr. Lang’s *‘ Letters 
to Dead Authors,” has been so successful that a second series has 
been projected, to include epistles among others to Homer, Haw- 
thorne, Swift, Longfellow, Montague, Pepys and Thucydides. 
The Pope has published another volume of Latin verses, consist- 
ing mainly of short poems in honor of the Virgin Mary. It is said 
that the MS. was submitted to the scrutiny of renowned Latin 
scholars. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have commenced the re-issue in month- 
ly parts of their valuable “ Cities of the World.” The work will 
be completed in thirty parts and will contain something like 600 
illustrations. Bjornsen’s novel “ Flags are Flying in City and 
Harbor ” has just been published in two German translations. 
The works of another Norwegian, Alexander Kielland, the rising 
novelist, have also appeared recently in both German and Dutch 
translations. Finally Prof. Boyesen’s “ Faleconberg” is running in 
the Weiner-Zeitung (Vienna). The only serious historico-litera- 
ry work evoked by Gogol’s comedy ‘“ The Reviser,” has just been 
published in Moscow by Nikolai Tikhouravoff. 

The announced decision of Mr. George Moore, the English 
novelist, to publish no more in his own language, because his 
books will not be handled on account of their loose morals by 
Mudie’s Library and the Smith system of railway book stands, im- 
pels the Publisher’s Circular to observe: “ It is nonsense to speak 
of the principal librarians of this country as censors of the press. 
Their duty is clearly to retain the confidence and esteem of the 
public. No one can say that Mr. George Moore’s books are char- 
acterized by those qualities which, fortunately, are still esteemed 
by the British people. Clever they may be; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, their delineations justify, by many instances, the deci- 
sion which has been given by our chief librarians.” 

Professor William H. Payne, who occupies the chair of the 
Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan, has 
written a work on the science of teaching, which he entitles, ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to the Science of Education.” He regards the historical 
and the practical phases of educational study as subordinate to the 
scientific phase, since methods derived from actual practice and 
from observation of the manifold attempts which have been made 
to solve the educational problem must alike be submitted to the 
test of scientific doctrine. His work, therefore, is an attempt to 
define the principles which must underlie all successful methods 
of education. The book will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. It will be published in Great Britain by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son, of Glasgow. 

The latest thing in the way of cheap books in England is Ma- 
caulay’s principal essays, one penny each, or six in one volume 
for sixpence. Vicomte de Thoron, known through two works 
on equatorial Africa, has just published in Paris an astonishing 
pamphlet, “Discovery of the Terrestrial Paradise and the Lan- 
guage spoken by Adam.” ‘The primitive language it seems is the 
Quichua, still in use among certain tribes in Bolivia and Peru.—— 
Laurence Hutton and Brander Matthews have edited, and Har- 
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per & Bros, will publish, the American notes of John Bernard, an 
English actor and manager, who spent some years in this country 
towards the end of the last century. Duke Philip of Coburg 
has written ‘*‘ Voyages et Chasses 4 Travers le Monde.” The iden- 
tity of the royal author will be concealed under the pseudonym 
* Korindo.”’ “The Customs and Songs of the Turkish Serbs ” 
is the title of a work just publish in St. Petersburg by I. 8S. Yas- 








treboff. Many years of personal labor were devoted to the com- 
pilation. More than 500 native songs are included in the work, 


collected and published for the first time. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s latest novel, ‘John Parmelee’s 
Curse,” is announced for immediate publication by Cassell & Co. 
This story originally appeared in a syndicate of newspapers, but 
since its conclusion there it has been rewritten and added to by 
Mr. Hawthorne. 

Quick work had to be made in bringing out the American 
edition of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on ‘ The Irish Question.” 
The sheets reached the Messrs. Scribner’s in New York on Mon- 
day, and the pamphlet was set up, printed and bound in twenty- 
four hours. 

Messrs. C. L. Webster & Co. announce that Gen. McClellan’s 
Personal Memoirs will be issued December Ist. The work is en- 
titled ‘“‘ McCleilan’s own Story.” Mr. Browning has been com- 
pelled to go to law to make the Austrian who sold him a Vene- 
tian palace stick to his bargain. The Graphic News of Chicago 
is negotiating with Hon. Carl Schurz to accept its editorship at a 
salary of $5,000 a year for five years. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Mr. Gladstone’s authorized 
American publishers, expect to issue at once his great pamphlet 
entitled “ The Irish Question.”” The barest announcement of this 
extraordinary publication created a sensation in London, and the 
perusal of its contents by the English public has been an event of 
real importance. 

“A Short History of Parliament,” by Mr. B. C. Skottowe, is 
to be published immediately by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s “Triumphant Democracy” has 
just appeared in Paris in its French dress, translated by Jules 
Combe. Charles C, Perkins, a well-known writer on art sub- 
jects, died from the effects of a runaway accident, in which Sena- 
tor Evarts barely escaped with his life, at Windsor, Vt., on the 
25th ult. He was 63 years of age. The death is announced at 
Berlin, in his 45th year, of Prof. W. Scherer, author of the Histo- 
ry of German Literature recently published in this country by the 
Seribners. 

Porter & Coates will publish shortly, in a volume distinct 
from the volumes of the “ Civil War in America” series by the 
Count of Paris, his writings on the Gettysburg campaign. This 
volume, which is edited by Colonel J. P. Nicholson, is to contain 
about 200 pages. Included will be the most complete rosters yet 
published of the Union and Confederate armies, with the losses of 
every organization given in detail up to the morning of July 4th, 
and the itinerary of the Army of the Potomac during the cam- 
paign. It will also contain important maps of the field, and edi- 
torial notes and comments by Colonel Nicholson. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the Richmond lawyer and writer, 
author of the inimitable ‘‘ Marse Chan,” has a novel in preparation, 
also a volume of short stories. Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the 
venerable philanthropist, contemplates issuing a volume of 
sketches to be called ‘‘ Last Evening with Allston; and other Pa- 
pers.” Miss Peabody is over 80 and entirely blind, yet she still 
employs herself with literary work. The two most conspicuous 
of contemporary men of letters in Denmark are Sophus Schan- 
dorph, author of the successful novel ‘‘Uden Midtpunkt,’” and 
the poet and novelist Holger Drachmann. 























PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

OR students of history, and for those not strictly students 
who care to be well-informed in that department, an admir- 

able publication is the new English quarterly, The English His- 
torical Review, edited by Rev. Mandell Creighton, M. A., LL. D., 
Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and published by Longmans, Green & Co., London. 
Beginning with the present year, three numbers have now been 
issued, and the character of the contents illustrates the high 
standard which the editor has set before him. There are in each 
number about * half a dozen elaborate articles on important his- 
torical subjects, then a number of notes and documents, then a 
series of reviews of books, and finally some minor departments, 
including lists of recently published historical books, (in all lan- 
guages), and a list of the historical articles in current periodicals. 
Among the books reviewed are a number published in this country, 
including Mr. Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United 
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States, the Memoirs of William Lloyd Garrison, the Johns Hop- 
kins series of Historical Studies, Baird’s “ Huguenot Emigration 
to America,” H. H. Bancroft’s History of Alaska, and Dexter’s 
History of Connecticut, All of these are noticed very fairly and 
with reasonable fulness, and the good temper and catholic spirit 
of the reviews generally are noticeable. It constitutes, indeed, 
one of the great merits which we perceive in the periodical 
that it appears to be intelligently devoted to a real exploration 
of history, in the interest of its readers, and not merely to a 
ventilation of the notions of critics. We cordially commend the 
Review to American libraries and historical students and readers. 

The Magazine of American History for September, has strik- 
ing articles on ‘‘ An Illustrated Chapter of Beginnings,” by Mrs. 
Lamb, “The Defects of our Constitution,’ by Judge John W. 
Johnston, ‘ First and Last Sight of Abraham Lincoln,” by Hon. 
Horatio King, and “ Pope Pius IX. and the Confederacy,” by J. 
Algernon Peters. <A portrait of Pope Pius furnishes the frontis- 
piece of the number. The resources of this magazine give con- 
stant pleasure to its readers. 

The Book Buyer for September contains a number of illustra- 
tions printed in color, a new feature in magazine making. A new 
process has been used by which three or four colors are printed 
by one impression. New portraits of Tolstoi and Donald G. 
Mitchell are given in this number. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) 


ART NOTES. 

MVHE Academy ofthe Fine Arts is in mourning this week. The 

funeral of Mr. Joseph E. Temple took place on Wednesday 
last, and during that day the Academy was closed by resolution of 
the Directors as a token of respect. The main entrance of the 
building was draped in black, and this siz: of mourning will re- 
main in place thirty days. Mr. Temple was one of the warmest 
friends the Academy ever had, and as a member of the Board of 
Directors, he would undoubtedly have rendered important service 
had his life and health been spared. The members of the Board 
held a special meeting on Tuesday, and placed on the records of 
the Academy a suitable expression of their deep sense of the great 
loss which they as well as the community at large have sustained 
by the death of their fellow-member. 

It may be well enough to refer to the fact that Mr. Temple, 
some time since, at the request of the Exhibition Committee of 
the Academy, made an explicit statement of his wishes and in- 
tentions respecting the $3,000 placed at the disposal of the Acade- 
my for the award of prizes and the purchase of pictures. His pur- 
pose was to encourage artists, and, at the same time, to enable the 
Academy to add to its permanent collection from among the pic- 
tures exhibited, examples of work by American artists deemed 
worthy of selection. ‘To chis end, he intended to give the Direc- 
tors of the Academy discretion as to whether the fund should be 
devoted to prize medals, or the purchase of pictures, or to both 
objects concurrently. 

The Committee of Instruction of the Academy has issued 
the annual school circular for the coming season. Mr. Thomas 
Hovenden is announced as in charge of the Painting and the 
Drawing classes. Mr. Thomas Anschutz and Mr. James P. Kelly 
continue their service as teachers. Doctor William W. Keen is 
Instructor in Artistic Anatomy, and Mr. Charles F. Browne is 
Demonstrator. The school year begins the first Monday in 
October, and ends the last Saturday in May. Professor Keen’s 
course of lectures on Anatomy begins October 13th. The lectures 
on Perspective and on Composition also begin on that date. The 
modeling from living animals begins the first week in January. 
All communications respecting the schools should be addressed to 
Mr. H. C. Whipple, Curator, at the Academy. ‘The applications 
for admission are already numerous, and the classes will un- 
doubtedly be full before the opening of the term. 

Mr. Burnet Landreth, director in the United States, Mr. John 
Sartain, Chief of Department of Fine Arts, and Mr. Albert Bier- 
stadt, special commissioner, have sent out a circular to the 
artistic publie respecting the American Exhibition in London. 
The exhibition opens in May next, and continues until October. 
The works of Art will be placed in a special building of iron and 
glass, thoroughly fire-proof, and constructed on the best known 
models for the purposes of proper display and of safe keeping. 
No change will be made to artists for space or storage, and the 
Exhibition Association will assume all costs of freight, packing 
and insurance. The Direction of the Exhibition will make every 
effort to secure the largest, most thoroughly representative and 
most creditable collection of American works of art ever brought 
together. 

The circular of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, 
season of 1886-87, is at hand. The school is now under the direc- 
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tion of Miss Emily Sartain, a distinguished member of a famous 
family of artists, well and favorably known by her works both at 
home and abroad. Miss Sartain has the assistance of a capable 
corps of teachers, including Peter Moran, George C. Lambdin, Her- 
man Faber, Lucy D. Holme, Sara C. Pennypacker, Ada V. Hubbs, 
Charles Page, Charles Fleming, George P. Williams, and others. 
The school year is divided into two terms, the first beginning the 
second Monday in September, 13th inst., and ending the last day in 
January 1887, and the second beginning the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary 13887, and ending the last Friday in June. 

The primary aim of this school is to give women thorough and 
systematic training in the principles and practice of the art of de- 
sign. The course under Miss Sartain’s direction has been ex- 
tended to include Portraiture, Landscape and Flower Painting, 
Crayon Drawing, Etching, Modeling, China Decorating, Wood En- 
graving, Geometry and Perspective and practical designing for 
manufactures. A regular course of weekly lectures will be given 
on Decorative Art, Architecture and cognate subjects. TheChilds 
Gold Medal and other prizes will be awarded at the close of the 
school year, as heretofore. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

A NEW torpedo boat was tested in New York last week, and 

with such satisfactory results as seem to promise its adop- 
tion as one of the recognized implements of naval warfare ere 
long. It is the invention of Mr. J. T. Tucker, and was built at 
the Delamater works for the Submarine Monitor Co., which is 
furnishing the capital. The craft was intended as a submarine 
navigator, and to all appearances she placed her ability to fill this 
rdle beyond reasonable doubt, disappearing under water with a 
full crew, and reappearing again after some half an hour’s sub- 
mergence, all in good condition. The Peacemaker, as the craft is 
somewhat paradoxically named, is thirty feet in length, with a 
breadth of beam of eight and a half feet and a depth of seven and 
a half feet. The bow and stern taper off from amidships, and the 
forward end of the vessel is surmounted by a dome twelve inches 
high. This is set with glass and is the pilot house. Entrance to 
the boat is through a scuttle abaft of this dome. At the stern is a 
propeller and an ordinary rudder. There are two horizontal rud- 
ders, with which the boat may be deflected up or down. The in- 
terior of the boat is about half filled with machinery, including a 
fourteen horse-power Westinghouse engine, which is furnished 
with steam from a caustic potash reservoir, charged from an out- 
side source. Compressed air is stored in six-inch pipes running 
around the interior, and arrangements are made by which air 
may be supplied by chemicals. A gauge registers the depth of 
the vessel beneath the surface of the water. An incandescent 
electric lamp furnishes the light. It is designed to use two torpe- 
does attached together by a chain and fastened to corked magnets 
which will attach themselves to the iron or steel sheathing of a 
vessel to be destroyed. These are to be fired by electricity after 
the torpedo boat has retired to a safe distance. No experiment 
was made at this trial to test her powers of handling torpedoes, 
but that is regarded as a secondary matter, which can be easily 
solved if the craft prove otherwise satisfactory. : 


A recent issue of the Montreal Herald contains a communi- 
cation from Buckingham describing the mica mines near that 
place, from which it would appear that the Canadian deposits 
of the mineral are both abundant and of high quality. The mica 
is found ina ridge of hills, and the deposit is said to consist of 
some twenty separate veins, all of which yield a uniformly high 
quality product. At the foot of one of the hills a tunnel has been 
driven toa distance of about 100 feet. The tunnel has cut five 
distinct veins, andall the mica is at present obtained from it. The 
product as taken out is sorted and sent to the cutting-house at 
Buckingham, the débris being used for fire-proof paint, roofing ce- 
ment, etc. The mine came under the present control only last 
spring, since which time the work has been rapidly pushed. It is 
reported that the product has been shipped to various consumers 
in Canada and the United States, and has in all cases given excel- 
lent satisfaction. Trouble has been experienced at first in obtain- 
ing skilled workmen, but now a number of trained cutters have 
been obtained from North Carolina. Specimens of this Canada 
mica sent to the Antwerp Exhibition by the former owner of the 
mine gained a silver medal, and other samples are now being ex- 
hibited at the Colonial Exhibition in England. The extensive use 
of mica makes a large demand for the mineral, and the increased 
product following the opening up of new mica will be a source of 
satisfaction to all consumers. 


Two French aeronants, MM. L’Hoste and Mangot, recently 
made a successful balloon voyage from Cherbourg to Tottenham, 
London, Eng., to test some novelties in balloon construction 
which they had introduced into this specimen, The steering ap- 
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paratus worked perfectly, and the voyagers considered it proved 
that such a balloon would be of great use in war, either naval or 
on land, to drop torpedoes on the enemy. The main point which 
they wished to test, however, was the worth of an apparatus to 
maintain a uniform height when crossing bodies of water. This 
consisted of a pipe extending into the waves, by means of which 
water could be drawn up to be used as ballast in counteracting 
the condensation by rarefaction of the gas which causes balloons 
to shoot upward, or could be expelled when the balloon displayed 
a tendency to sink. It worked quite well, keeping the balloon 
about 150 feet above the surface until the Isle of Wight was 
reached. 

Another instance of the marked benefits resulting from the 
use of oil on troubled seas was afforded by the recent experience 
of the steamship Werra of the North German Lloyd’s Line, which 
was disabled in mid-ocean during her last transatlantic voyage. 
The steamer had been taken in tow by the Venetian, and all went 
well until the evening of August 3, whena strong gale prevailed, 
and heavy seas were constantly breaking over the bow of the Werra, 
endangering the tow lines, and threatening the loss of the tow. 
The captain of the Venetian caused an oil bag to be hung from 
each side of his vessel and dragged some distance astern. The 
result was almost immediate, and the sea became comparatively 
smooth around the disabled ship. The officers of the Werra were 
for some time ignorant of the cause of their relief. At the ex- 
change of signals on the following morning, they reported that 
after the oil bags had been hung out, their vessel experienced 
much better weather, not a drop of water breaking on board, and 
the ship being in all respects more comfortable. 

In his address before the New York Academy of Sciences last 
March, now reprinted in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
Prof. H. Carrington Bolton reviewed the recent advances of 
chemical science, and claimed as its ‘‘crowning glory”? the power 
of producing by chemical processes in the laboratory those sub- 
stances until lately supposed to be solely the products of animal 
or vegetable organisms. ‘Belief in the mysterious vital force 
operating in living beings,’ he says, ‘received a rude shock at 
the hands of Wohler, sixty years ago, and successive triumphs 
in synthesis have dispelled it entirely, so far as non-organized 
bodies are concerned: to-day, we know that the same chemical 
laws rule animate and inanimate nature, and that any definite 
compound produced in the former can be prepared by synthesis 
as soon as its chemical constitution has been made out. Within 
a few years, chemists have announced the synthesis of many 
acids, essential oils, alkaloids, glucosides, dye-stuffs, and other 
bodies naturally occurring in the organic world, and so rapidly do 
these announcements succeed one another that expectation has 
displaced surprise. Noteworthy are the following: alizarine, the 
valuable coloring matter of madder; vanilline, the aromatic prin- 
ciple of the vanilla bean; cumarine, the aromatic principle of the 
tonka bean; indigo, the well-known dve-stuff; uric acid, an 
animal product; tyrosin, likewise a product of the animal organ- 
ism; salicine, daphnetine and umbelliferone, natural glucosides 
and related bodies; piperidine, a constituent of pepper; and co- 
caine, the new anesthetic. Besides these, many syntheses have 
been accomplished of bodies isomeric and not identical with the 
natural products.” 

It Popolo Pisano, an Italian journal, claims that Pasteur’s 
method of preventing rabies by inoculation with virus, was prac- 
tised in Italy by Dr. Eusebio Valli as long ago as 1799. He 
employed for this purpose the saliva of a rabid dog, mixed with 
gastric juice. Having ascertained by experiments upon the lower 
animals that this method of treatment was a safe one, he in- 
oculated two residents of Pisa with the same material. Although 
these persons—one a child, the other an adult—had been bitten 
by a mad dog, rabies did not develop in them. This is certainly 
a rather narrow base on which to rest claims for the preventive 
power of such inoculation, as, according to the best obtainable 
statistics, only one-sixth of those bitten are attacked with hydro- 
phobia. The crudity of the process, also, is such as to forbid at- 
taching any importance to the story. If Pasteur’s researches are 
worth anything such treatment might infect a person who had 
previously escaped infection, but would have little chance of pre- 
venting an attack. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET ON THE IRISH QUES- 


Lonpon, August 27.—Mr. Gladstone's brochure on the Irish question was 


published to-day. It contains 58 pages, and is similar in the excellence of 
its style to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Bulgarian atrocities. At the 
outset Mr. Gladstone compares it with the apology he wrote on his change 
of attitude regarding the Irish Church. ‘ But,” he continues, “ in the pres- 
ent case I have no such change to vindicate, but have only to point out the 
mode in which my language and conduct were governed by uniformity of 


principle. Ihave simply followed the various stages by which the great 
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question of autonomy for Ireland has been brought to the stage of ripeness 
for practical legislation.” The brochure is under two heads, The first is 
the history of an idea, in which Mr. Gladstone summarizes the following 
conditions under which alone, in his view, Home Rule became possible. 

First, the abandonment of the hope that Parliament could serve as a 
possible legislative instrument for Ireland; second, the unequivocal and 
constitutional demand of the Irish members ; third, the possibility of deal- 
ing with Ireland ina similar way in circumstances of equal and equally 
clear desire. Mr. Gladstone then passes on to defend himself from the 
charge of having sprung the Home Rule measure upon his friends. Reply- 
ing to the charges of Hartington and Chamberlain that he had conceived the 
idea precipitately and to the charge of Bright that he had concealed it un- 
duly, he denies that it is the duty of a minister to make known even to his 
colleagues every idea forming in his mind, which would tend to confuse and 
retard instead of aid business. He continues: ‘‘ What is there that I had 
not publicly and in principle condemned it, and also that I had mentally 
considered it? But I had neither adopted nor rejected it, and for the very 
simple reason that it was not ripe either for adoption or for rejection.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone then goes on to point out that during all the earlier years of his 
public life the alternatives were repeal on the one band and on the other 
the relief of Ireland from grievances. It was not possible, he says, at that 
time to prognosticate how in a short time Parliament would stumble and al- 
most writhe under its constantly accumulating burdens, or to pronounce 
that it would eventually prove incapable of meeting the wants of Ireland. 

Evidently there was a period when Irish patriotism, as represented by 
Mr. O'Connell, looked more favorably upon this alternative policy, and had 
no fixed conclusion as to the absolute necessity for home government, and 
seemed to allow that measures founded in justice to Ireland might possibly 
suffice to meet the necessity of the case. It was as early as 1871, Mr. Glad- 
stone says, that he took the first step towards placing the controversy on its 
true basis. He opposed Mr. Butt’s scheme because the alternative described 
in the last paragraph had not been exhausted, but even at that time he did 
not close the door against a recognition of the question ina different state 
of things, for, instead of denouncing the idea of Home Rule as one in its es- 
sence destructive of the unity of the empire, in the following words he ac- 
cepted the assurance given to the contrary: ‘‘ Let me do the promoters of 
this movement the fullest justice, always speaking under the conviction, as 
they most emphatically declare. and as I fully believe them. that the union 
of these kingdoms under Her Majesty is to be maintained, but that Parlia- 
ment is to be broken up.” Similarly, in 1874, Mr. Gladstone accepted, with- 
out qualification, the principle that Home Rule had no necessary connection 
with separation. 

When Mr. Slaw succeeded to the Home Rule leadership in 1880, Mr. 
Gladstone hailed his speech as showing an evident disposition to respect the 
functions of the House of Commons and the spirit of the constitution. In 
1881, at the Guildhall, he announced that he would hail with satisfaction 
and delight any measure of local government for Ireland. 

Coming to the electoral campaign of 1885, Mr. Gladstone says his great 
object was to do nothing to hinder the prosecution of the question by the 
Tories, but to use his best efforts to impress the public mind with the im- 
portance and urgency of the question. It was in this spirit that his Mid- 
lothian address was written. The Irish question was severed from the gen- 
eral subject of local government, and it was pointed out that it would prob- 
ably throw into the shade all other important measures which were as ripe. 
Once ripe, the time for action had come. Just as if it had been a corn field, 
we were not to wait until it was over ripe. The healing of inveterate sores 
would only become more difficult, the growth of budding hopes more liable 
to be checked and paralyzed by the frosts of politics. For England, in her 
soft armchair, a leisurely, very leisurely consideration, with adjournments 
interposed—as it had been usual, so also would it have been comfortable. 
But for Ireland, in her leaky cabin, it was of consequence to stop out the 
weather. 

In the second portion of the pamphlet, the lessons of the elections, Mr. 
Gladstone begins drawing certain lessons from the elections as they affect 
the Liberal party. In the course of some full calculations, he estimates the 
loss to the Liberal party from the Unionist schism at two-sevenths of the 
whole, but this fraction is distributed, he points out, very unequally among 
the classes. It has commanded five-sixths, he says, of the Liberal peers, 
but not more than one-twentieth of the Liberal working-men. Mr. Glad- 
stone points out that even now the Tories have failed to secure an absolute 
majority, and draws the final conclusion that at the first moment Liberalism 
is again united it must again become predominant in Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone sees further ground for hope in the abatement that has already 
taken place in the Tory Opposition. 

“We hear no more pot-valiant language,” hesays, “no more of the Hot- 
tentots, and no more of the famous twenty years during which Parliament 
was to grant special powers for firm government in Ireland, and at the end 
of which time in a larger or less degree, the coercive laws might be repealed 
and measures of local self-government entertained.” Mr. Gladstone then 
goes on to point out that the Unionists are already pledged to an imme- 
diate and large concession, many of them on sucha scale that they give 
to their idea the name of Home Rule, declaring themselves favorable to its 
principle and only opposed to the awkward and perverse manner in which 
it was handled by the late administration. ‘‘ Look at the question,’ Mr. 
Gladstone continues, “ which way we will, the cause of Irish self-govern- 
ment lives and moves and can hardly fail to receive more life, more pro- 
pulsion from the hands of those who have been its successful opponents in 
one of its particular forms. It will arise as a wounded warrior sometimes 
arises on the field of battle and stabs to the heart some soldier of the vic- 
torious army who had been exulting over him.” 

Mr. Gladstone then looks at the elections from a geographical point of 
view. He points out that even in the case of England what we have is not 
really a refusal, but is only a slower acknowledgment. The effect of all 
this on Ireland he describes as follows: “ All the currents of the political 
atmosphere as between the two islands have been cleansed and sweetened. 
For Ireland now knows, what she never has known before, that even under 
her defeat a deep rift of division runs all through the English nation in 
her favor; that there is not throughout the land a parish or village where 
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there are not hearts beating in unison with her heart, where there are not 
minds earnestly bent on the acknowledgment and permanent establishment 
of their claims to national existence. Under these happier circumstances, 
what is there, Mr. Gladstone goes on to ask, in separation that would tend 
to make it advantageous to Ireland, as an island, with many hundreds of 
miles of coast, with a weak marine and a people far more military than nau- 
tical in its habits, of small population and limited in her present resources, 
why should she expose herself to the risks of invasion and to the certainty 
of an enormous cost in the creation and maintenance of a navy for de- 
fence rather than remain under the shield of the greatest maritime power 
in the world, bound by every consideration of honor and interest to guard 
her? Why should she be supposed desirous to forego the advantage of abso- 
lute community of trade with the greatest of all commercial countries, to 
become an alien to the market which consumes nine-tenths of her produce, 
and instead of using the broad and universal paths of enterprise now open 
to her, to carve out for herself new and narrow ways as a third-rate State ? 

Mr. Gladstone next deals with the purchase and sale of land in Ireland, 
and at the outset acknowledges that the most powerful agent in bringing 
about the defeat of the Government was the aversion to the Land bill. The 
Siamese twinship of the two bills, put to scorn by those for whose benefit it 
was in great part designed, having been deadly to both, he thinks it his du- 
ty explicitly to acknowledge that the sentence which has gone forth for the 
severance of the two measures is irresistible, and that the twinship which 
has been for the time disastrous to the hopes of Ireland, exists no longer. 
At the same time he hopes the partnership between the enemies of Home 
Rule and the enemies of the Land Bill, which brought about the result, may 
now be dissolved. 

The enemies of Home Rule have ever been the keenest promoters of 
land purchase in the interest of Irish landlords, and the enemies of the 
Land Purchase bill, instead of standing at their ease, will now have to use 
all their vigilance for the purpose of preventing the adoption of schemes 
of land purchase founded on principles very different from, and, indeed, op- 
posite to those of the bill lately consigned to limbo. 

Mr. Gladstone next discusses the conservative character of Home Rule 
for Ireland. It may reasonably lay claim, he holds, to Conservatives’ favor, 
for it is especially founded oa regard for history and traditions, and it aims 
in the main at restoring, not altering, the Empire. An intermediate au- 
thority set between the central power and the subject he points out is a 
contrivance favorable to both, and it gives a domestic aspect to commands, 
which, when proceeding from{a remote source, want their best passport to ac- 
ceptance. He then proceeds to consider to which party the work is re- 
served. He does not go beyond the expression of an undoubted belief that 
a measure of self-government not less extensive than the proposal of 1886, 
will be ultimately carried. ‘‘ Nor is it for me,” he says, “to conjecture 
whether in this, as in many other cases, the enemies of the measure are 
the persons designed finally to guide its triumphal procession to the Capi- 
tol.” 

In conclusion Mr. Gladstone says: “If Iam not egregiously wrong in 
all that has been said, Ireland has now lying before her a broad and even 
way in which to walk to the consummation of her wishes. Before her eyes 
is opened that same path of constitutional and peaceful action, of steady, 
free and full discussion, which has led England and Scotland to the achieve- 
ment of all their pacific triumphs.” 


HOMES IN COUNTY DONEGAL.' 


rPNHE prettiest girls in all Ireland, excepting perhaps those of Galway, may 

be found in this county. They ere tall, straight, and walk with a vigor 
and elasticity that comes from coustant exercise. Their hair is abundant 
and of a purer black than can be found elsewhere in the kingdom. The eye 
is sometimes dark, but generally a clear blue, shining forth from under the 
blackest brows, which contrast with a clear and rather too colorless com- 
plexion, the result, probably, of want of animal food. As I was jaunting 
along the other day I heard two voices singing which seemed to emerge 
from a green hillside until the car came close upon the singers, a couple of 
girls with just such hair, eyes and skin as I have described, nestled down in 
the deep grasses, thick with red fairy thimbles, busily at work “ sprigging.” 
Jumping off the car, I asked to look at the work, and with the civility 
which marks their race they arose and handed me their little frames, upon 
each of which a muslin handkerchief was pinned. 

In taking up one of them I recognized the embryo of what we call in 
the United States a fine French embroidered handkerchief. On the square 
of delicate lawn had been stamped an elaborate pattern of tiny flowers and 
leaves, and at the end a scalloped border. This was being worked in fine 
linen thread; the “sprigging’’ proper being the over and over stitch in 
which the flowers are wrought. Variety is given the pattern by the intro- 
duction of other stitches known technically as “ pointing,” “‘ lace stitching,” 
“ veining,” and “ spoking.”’ The other handkerchief was of coarser muslin, 
a simple pattern worked in gay colors, and, judging from its size, for child’s 
use. 

On inquiring where they got this work I was informed they went every 
week to the “sprigging” agent in the adjoining town of Kalear. The price 
paid by the agents for working these handkerchiefs varies from two or three 
pence (four or six cents) for the common ones to ten pence (twenty cents) 
each for the more elaborate ones. At this work, requiring close application, 
great skill and unflagging industry, these girls can earn in a week from half 
a crown (sixty-two and a half cents) to three shillings (seventy-five cents). 
I don’t mean that they can make this amount by filling up odd moments at 
the work, but by close application, ten or twelve hours a day for six days. 

And in this way the most beautiful French embroidered handkerchiefs 
and ladies’ wear are made in the hovels, along the roadside and in the fields 
of the north of Ireland. I visited many of those cottages and found asa 
rule one of the women at work. 

The exteriors of these places are bad enough, but the interiors are far 
more deplorable. The question that confronts you continually is how can 
human beings live in such a terrible condition? The wigwam of the Indian 
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and the igloo of the Esquimaux are constructed with a greater degree of 
care and more attention to their rude notions of comfort than the hovel the 
Donegal peasant erects on the side of a mountain or road. They are usu- 
ally from fourteen to eighteen feet square, sometimes less. They are built 
of mud and stone and thatched with rushes or sod tied tightly down to pro- 
jecting stones with rough cords made of hay. 

It requires no small amount of courage to enter these habitations. 
Sometimes there is nothing but the bare earth, which in rainy weather is 
wet and sloppy. On the stone hearth smoulder a few clods of peat, filling the 
place with smoke. Half-naked children are playing with the chickens and 
pigs, that come in and ont at will by the front door. An old iron pot, some- 
times a few odd bits of crockery, a couple of three-legged stools, a table 
(sometimes) and a few boards which are laid down and covered with straw 
or heather to sleep on compose the furniture of these dens of want and 
misery. 

Terrible as their homes are, they are made the more unendurable by in- 
sufficient food. ‘ Indian stirabout,”’ made with water, and a little black tea, 
are the daily rations. Potatoes are considered a great boon, cabbages a lux- 
ury, but meat is something rarely or never tasted. Upon such fare it is 
natural that the race is deteriorating, and I am told thata large number of 
the girls die of consumption at a comparatively early age. Housed within 
tottering, crumbling walls, and broken panes stuffed with straw, with a 
leaky roof, and wet earthy floor to sleep on, fed upon the poorest of food 
and clad in rags, it is not too much to say the perfection of discomfort and 
misery has been reached by this population. Rheumatism, indigestion, palsy 
and chronic diseases of all kinds are common among them, all arising from 
the condition in which they live. Unless paying industries of some kind 
are established in these districts the population must gradually become ex- 
tinct. The industries they have, though of great assistance, are insuftticient 
and must be supplemented by others. 

I cannot take leave of County Donegal without a regret that tourists 
who “do” Europe should cross the ocean twice without the least conception 
of the charm and novelty to be found in northern Ireland. There is a rude 
and characteristic magnificence about its mountains, with their cliffs and 
gorges, its ancient ruins of dead Irish kings, its bold bleak hills and im- 
mense sweep of undulating valleys, constantly varied by beautiful bays, 
lakes and swift-running ‘rivers farnishing capital sport. Even poverty 
here is picturesque. The thatched cottage with its white-washed walls, the 
peasant girl in her bare feet and red petticoat, and the little gray doukeys 
with their loads of black peat, give a living touch to the impassive grandeur 
of the scenery. Even at this season of the year, the hedges of the valleys 
are enlivened by the bright yellow marguerites, bits of purple heather, the 
tall spires of crimson foxglove, while the presence of water is invariably 
forshadowed by the growth of luxuriant ferns and ribbon grasses. 

The inns, upon the whole, afford the American travelera delightful 
change from the hotels of larger cities, Small, neat and comfortable, you 
feel one of a family whose comfort is really looked after, while the delicious 
fish, good chops, new-laid eggs and such potatoes as were never dreamed of 
outside of Ireland, tender chickens, fresh butter, rich cream and good tea 
afford ample material for excellent meals. The charges are most reasonable. 
Not in one instance was the least attempt made to take advantage of a trav- 
eler, while the Joenting < car cost sixteen cents per mile. 


NATIONAL SURPLUS FOR STATE AID. 


ET me now say a word personally, although I dislike to bring any per- 
4 sonal act of my own into a public speech. I have been met sinee I 
came into the canvass with a circular everywhere distributed through the 
state, charging me with having advocated the distribution of the whisky tax 
among the people of the several states, and in doing that I am charged with 
being guilty of something very hostile to the temperance cause. The United 
States to-day gets nearly $100,000,000 from the whisky tax. Two dollars 
ont of every seven that the government gets comes from that source. Do 
you think that wrong ? and do you ever see the use of any article increased 
by pee a heavy tax on it? Do you think putting a heavy tax on w hisky 
has tended to increase its consuiption among the people ? No; it has 
constantly decreased it, and the consumption of strong drink has steadily 
decreased within the last few years. It has decreased much in the last 60 
years, not by reason of the tax wholly. To-day the people of this country 
do not consume more than one-sixth part, per capita, of the strong liquors 
which our grandfathers consumed. Four years ago a movement was made 
by some republicans and democrats, members of congress, to abolish the 
whisky tax and let whisky go free, not on the ground that it should have 
any immunity from taxation, but on the ground that we didn’t need the 
tax, and that for protection’s sake the tax had better be kept on foreign 
articles of consumption. If the national government do not need the one 
hundred millions of tax don’t you think it had better be kept on the whisky, 
even if the states had to take the money? Would you give it license to roam 
everywhere and leave it without tax or restraint, or don’t you think it 
might very wisely be turned into some good purpose by holding it under 
taxation, and, if necessary, increasing the taxation until you eould tax it 
out of existence if it were possible? (Cries of “Good” and applause). And 
I should, as a citizen of the United States. I voted, I believe, for every tax 
that was placed upon it, and if the day comes when the national govern- 
ment needs the tax no longer, I would rather keep it on and distribute it 
among the states than to increase the tax on the poor man’s house and on 
every farm and on every article of property in thiscountry. I say we could 
use that to good advantage and I believe it is according to the most orthodox 
religion to make the devil serve the cause of good. (Great applause). 
Therefore, instead of apologizing for that act, I say I would do it again. 
(Cries of “Good,” and applause). And if the time ever comes when the 
United States does not need the tax, then let the United States still raise it 
and give it, per capita, to the states and they will find some good use for it. 





1From Hon. Jas G. Blaine’s address at North Rerwi ie k, Me., August 5. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
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holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
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all other business authorized by its charter. 
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ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
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RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
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Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
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SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
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INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - = = = = = = §$2,895,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 
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Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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FURNITURE. 
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FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, ... . 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


$400,000 00 
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ToraL AssETs, JANUARY IST, 1886, 
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DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
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THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosEnTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, #5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 SSTER Liberal ‘SUB LISHING < 
MEISTERSCHAFT HING CO, 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass, 














